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REVIEWS 





Mémoires du Cardinal Pacca sur la captivité 
du Pape Pie VII. et le concordat de 1813, 
pour servir @ Uhistoire du regne de Napo- 
léon. [Memoirs by Cardinal Pacca, re- 
lating to the captivity of Pope Pius VII. 
§c.] Traduits de l’Italien, sur la troisiéme 
édition, par L. Bellaguet. Paris: Lad- 
vocat; London, Dulau & Co. 


Tue captivity of Pius VII. forms an inter- 
esting episode in the reign of Napoleon. 
That the temporal power of the Pope had 
dwindled to a shadow, was known to all re- 
flecting men—yet, such is habit, that it struck 
Europe with amazement when that power, 
which for so many ages had kept the Chris- 
tian world in awe—whose spiritual thunders 
had heretofore struck down “ thrones, domi- 
nations, princedoms, powers,” fell without re- 
sistance at the mere nod of a Soldier of For- 
tune; and the successor of the Innocents, 
and of Sixtus V., was led away, like a re- 
volted tributary, to durance in a foreign land. 
It would be easy to philosophize upon such 
an event, which, two centuries earlier, would 
have filled the world with bloodshed; and to 
trace the progress of that knowledge which 
had at length burst the trammels of papal 
superstition ;—but such is not our purpose : 
we have merely to give an account of the 
manner in which, according to Cardinal 
Pacca, the Emperor seized upon the city of 
the Czsars, deprived the Pope of his tem- 
poral possessions, and reduced his spiritual 
power to a mere shadow. 

This work has reached us through the 
medium of a translation into French by M. 
Bellaguet, who, in the republic of letters, has 
a reputation for talent and honesty which 
raises him above the common herd of litté- 
rateurs ; and, from the extreme simplicity of 
the style, the single-heartedness and the 
bonhommie which pervade the whole work, 
we conceive that it must be a faithful tran- 
script of the original. The Cardinal him- 
self informs the reader that these Memoirs 
were composed currente calamo; being at 
first intended only as historical notes, and not 
written with a view to publication. 

Cardinal Pacca entered the ministry of 
the sovereign pontiff at a very critical period, 
having been appointed Secretary of State on 
the expulsion of Cardinal Gabrielli from 
Rome. For several months previous, as he 
informs us, it was publicly known at Rome 
that the French Emperor intended to deprive 
the Pope of all sovereign and temporal 
po Nevertheless, the princes and pre- 
ates assembled round the papal throne flat- 
tered themselves that means might still be 
found to avert the storm. This illusion was 
soon dispelled by the entrance of the French 
troops into Rome on the 2nd of February 
1808, by the imprisonment of the nobles 
composing the Pope’s body guard, by the 
expulsion of the Neapolitan Cardinals from 


the kingdom of Italy, and more especially 





by the seizure of the Duchy of Urbino, and 
the Marca d’Ancona, and their annexation 
to the kingdom of Italy. All this was suc- 
ceeded by another act of violence, which led 
to the appointment of Cardinal Pacca to the 
ministry, and which we shall relate from his 
own words :— 

On the 16th of June, two or three French 
officers, if I am not mistaken, entered, without 
being announced, the apartment of His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gabrielli, Secretary of State, 
and not only signified to him that he was under 
arrest and must immediately leave Rome, but 
committed the unheard-of crime of searching 
his desk, which might have contained papers 
concerning state secrets, and the most delicate 
affairs of the universal church. In the evening 
of the same day the Holy Father made known 
to me, in the most obliging terms, that he had 
appointed me to succeed His Eminence Cardinal 
Gabrielli. I received the note on Saturday, the 
8th of June, a little after noon, and on the same 
evening I proceeded to the Quirinal Palace, to 
sign the despatches and letters which were to be 
forwarded the same night. 

The papal government was unable to 
oppose the slightest resistance to the pro- 
jects of the invader. All its regular troops, 
as the author informs us, and even the 
archers paid from .the Pope’s privy purse, 
entered the French service, so that the 
Cardinal Minister had no armed force to 
carry his orders into execution, with the ex- 
ception only ofa very small number of Swiss, 
who guarded the gates of the palace. Besides 
the want of men, there was a total want of 
money—a power more efficient than armies, 
observes the Cardinal. The constant passage, 
for several years, of French troops through 
the kingdom, accompanied by heavy requi- 
sitions and contributions, had completely 
drained the pontifical treasury. Thus, no- 
thing could be effected by foree—nothing by 
the application of money; and that spiritual 
throne which once dictated to all the mo- 
narchs in Europe, was now trampled in the 
dust. 

Nor were these the only difficulties against 
which the papal government had to contend: 
disaffection had broken out among the inha- 
bitants of the Roman states long before the 
entrance of the French troops; several suc- 
cessive ministers had been held in execration 
by the people, who, although they detested 
the French, and trembled, as the Cardinal 
states, at the idea of a change in the form of 
government, gave such manifestations of 
their hostile feeling as to refuse to the Pope, 
as he one day passed through the streets of 
Rome, the testimonies of homage and vene- 
ration with which the reigning pontiff was 
always greeted on such occasions. 

Cardinal Pacca, on assuming the helm of 
state, endeavoured, as he tells us, to weather 
the storm by pacific and conciliatory mea- 
sures; but the demands of the French and 
their partizans were so unreasonable, so 
utterly impossible to be met, that he advised 
the Pope to adopt a firmer line of conduct. 
An edict was accordingly issued, prohibiting 





any subject of the Roman states from enlist- 
ing in the French armies, and a strong letter 
was at the same time written to the several 
governors of the states, some of whom, for fear 
of committing themselves, forwarded a copy 
of it tothe French General. This led to the 
Cardinal's arrest, of which he relates the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 


One morning, September the 6th, whilst I 
was transacting business with a prelate at the 
tribunal of the Council, I heard somebody an- 
nounced, and immediately after Major Muz- 
zio, a Piedmontese officer, attached to the staff 
of General Miollis, attended by a captain in the 
French army, resident at Rome, entered the 
room. From the agitated expression of their 
countenances, I suspected that they had come 
to execute an unpleasant mission. I rose and 
inquired their business. Major Muzzio informed 
me, that they came from General Miollis to ex- 
press the resentment which the General felt at 
my conduct towards him; and the Major then 
showed me a copy of my letter to the governors, 
and of the Pope’s edict. He added, that General 
Miollis ordered me to quit Rome the very next 
day, and that, at the gate of St. Giovanni, I 
should find a detachment of dragoons, who had 
orders to conduct me to Benevento, my country. 
I coolly replied, that I could not receive orders 
from any one but the Pope, and that if His Holi- 
ness directed me not to quit Rome, I should 
certainly obey him. I concluded, by stating, that 
I would immediately proceed to the apartments 
of the Holy Father, and take his orders; but 
Muzzio replied, that he had directions from 
General Miollis not to allow me to quit the 
room I was in, and he therefore could not suffer 
me to go to the Pope’s apartments; for, if he 
did so, evil consequences would ensue. He 
added, that if I would instantly quit the Quiri- 
nal Palace, and proceed to my own residence in 
the Piazza Campitelli, I should be allowed to stay 
at Rome two days longer. I replied, that I 
would not quit my post without an express order 
from the Pope, and that if I could not go to His 
Holiness, I would write and beg him to make 
known to me his sovereign intentions. Muzzio 
consented, and withdrew, leaving the Captain 
with me, in whose presence I wrote to the Pope, 
and stated all that had happened tome. Having 
despatched my letter by one of the clerks of the 
Secretary of State’s office, I conversed with the 
Captain upon indifferent topics. A few minutes 
after, the door was opened with violence, and 
the arrival of the holy father announced. I 
immediately ran to meet him, and saw, on this 
occasion, a thing I had often heard of, but never 
before witnessed: that, in violent fits of anger, 
the hair stands on end, and the sight becomes 
confused. I found the excellent pontiff in this 
state. He did not recognize me, although I 
was dressed in a cardinal’s purple robes, and 
he called out in a loud voice : 

** Who is there ?” 

“ The Cardinal,” I replied, kissing his hand. 

«« Where is the officer?” said he. 

The Captain was standing near me in a re- 
spectful attitude, and I pointed him out to the 
Pope; who, turning towards him, ordered him 
to tell the French General, that he was weary of 
submitting to insult and outrage from persons 
still calling themselves Catholics ; that he could 
well perceive the drift of these acts of violence ; 
that the French wanted successively to take his 
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ministers from him for the purpose of embarrass- 
ing his apostolic ministry, and depriving him of 
the rights of temporal sovereignty; that he com- 
manded me, a Cardinal, not to obey the French 
General’s orders, but to follow him into his 
private apartments, there to share his captivity. 
The pontiff concluded, by saying, that if the 
meditated project were executed, and I separated 
from him, it should only be effected by breaking 
open the doors, and penetrating with an armed 
force into his apartments ; and that, if this were 
done, he would hold the General responsible for 
all the consequences. The Captain,’ turning 
respectfully to me, begged that I would explain 
to him, in French, what the holy father wished 
he should say to the General. I did $0; and, 
as Monsignor Arezzo, who was present, has 
since acknowledged, my translation was faithful 
and exact. The French officer then begged I 
would assure His Holiness that he would punc- 
tually convey the message to his General. The 
Pope then took me by the hand, and said: 

“Come, Signor Cardinal!” then crossing the 
grand staircase, surrounded bya host of servants, 
we entered his apartments. His Holiness imme- 
diately passed through the different rooms, and 
fixed on three near those occupied by himself for 
my residence. There, during six months, I had 
the honour and the consolation to remain, until 
the fatal night of the 6th of July, when we were 
both forcibly dragged from Rome, to be con- 
ducted to France. 

The worthy Cardinal complains of a host 
of grievances committed by the Trench, 
enumerating among others the suppression 
of the religious orders in the countries depen- 
dent upon France, and the abolition of the 
Inquisition—‘“ a tribunal,” he observes, “ so 
useful to the church, and so unworthily 
calumniated;"" but he seems more than 
usually indignant at the establishment of Iree- 
masons’ lodges at Rome. He is very bitter 
against these fraternities; who, he tells us, 
“ celebrated their orgies in the Conti palace, 
under the very eyes of the holy pontiff. 

The Pope, at length, determined to have 
recourse to the thunders of the church. Of 
course he acted on the Cardinal’s advice; 
but, whether he did wisely in thus braving 
his oppressors by the use of a spiritual 
weapon which only excited their ridicule, 
though it afforded them a pretext for further 
acts of violence, we leave to be decided by 
any but a member of the sacred college. 

A bull, or brief of excommunication, had 
been prepared for the Pope’s signature ever 
since the year 1806, and shortly after Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, then Secretary of State, had in- 
formed the Roman people of the intended 
attack on the Holy See by the I'rench Em- 
peror. As it was presumed that the French, 
on their arrival at Rome, would naturally 
disperse the sacred college, and prevent its 
members from communicating with the pon- 
tiff, everything was he'd in readiness for the 
signature, to be affixed at a momeut’s notice. 
But these precautions proved needless, and 
a new bull was prepared by Cardinal de 
Pietro in September 1808, though not signed 
and promulgated until the 10th of June, 1809. 

In thus affecting to wield in his nerveless 
grasp the thunderbolts of the Vatican, poor 
Pius VII. was obliged to direct that the 
greatest precautions should be taken lest the 
persons who stuck up the copies of the edict 
about the city should be seized and shot. 
The worthy Cardinal tells us, that the French 
troops and their leaders were struck with 
dread and consternation at being thus cut off 


from the pale of the church; but this we are | 





much inclined to doubt, not only from our 
own knowledge, but from the Cardinal’s own 
showing, as the publication of the edict led 
to the attack upon the Quirinal Palace, the 
capture of the pontiff and his minister, and 
their journey to France as prisoners. We 
transcribe the author’s account of this event: 


In the evening of the 6th of July (1809), 
several pickets of cavalry occupied the streets 
leading from different parts of Rome to the 
Quirinal. Troops were likewise placed on seve- 
ral points to prevent communication with the 
interior, and about seven o’clock, a body of in- 
fantry advanced bya forced march, but in great 
silence, from the neighbouring quarters of the 
city, and invested the palace on all sides. A 
little after daybreak, the archers, the gendar- 
merie, and some rebel subjects, distinguished for 
their aversion to the pontifical government, 
began to escalade the palace. After having 
passed a day full of agony and fatigue, and 
watched all night till about half-past six in the 
morning,—seeing the dawn appear, and hearing 
no noise either in the piazza or in the neigh- 
bouring streets—I had retired to my bed-room 
to get a little rest. But I had scarcely entered 
my bed, when my valet-de-chambre came to in- 
form me that the French were already within 
the palace. I rose immediately and went to 
the window, whence I saw many armed men 
with torches in their hands, running across the 
garden, and looking for the doors, in order to 
effect an entrance into the rooms. I perceived 
others by turns descending a wall, against which 
ladders were placed. At the same time, another 
body ascended by means of ladders, to the win- 
dows of some of the Pope’s servants, which they 
broke open with hatchets, entered the rooms, 
and ran to open the great door leading to the 
piazza, in order to admit a great number of 
soldiers. I immediately ordered my nephew, 
Giovanni Tiberius Pacca, to go and awake the 
Holy Father, as we had agreed should be done, 
ifanything extraordinary happened in the night; 
and soon after I went to him myself in my dress- 
ing gown. The Pope rose without agitation, 
and having put on an amess and a stole, entered 
the room in which he was accustomed to give 
audience. Cardinal Desping and I assembled 
some prelates who resided in the palace, and 


some officers and employés of the Secretary of | 


State’s office. Meantime, the assailants broke 
open the doors, and at length reached the apart- 
ment in which we were with the Holy Father, 
who to prevent unnecessary confusion, and per- 


haps some dreadful accident, had ordered the | 


door to be thrown open. ‘Lhe Pope had pre- 
viously left his seat and placed himself at the 


bureau, which stood near the middle of the | 


room. Cardinal Desping and I stood one on 
each side of him, the prelates and the em- 
ployés surrounded us. When 
opened, General Radet entered. 
commanded the party. 


or three Roman rebels, who had guided and di- 


rected the operations of the French in their | 
Radet, surrounded by | 
his followers, placed himself opposite to the Pope. 
There was a profound silence, which lasted | 
some minutes; we looked at each other with | 
astonishment, without uttering a word, and 

without stirring from the position in which we 

pale and 

scarcely able to articulate, told the Pope that he 

had a painful duty to perform; but having taken | 
an oath of fidelity and obedience to the Emperor, 
he could not refuse to execute it; that he had 
now to inform the Pope, that His Holiness must 
renounce the temporal sovereignty of Rome, 
and in the event of a refusal, he had orders to | 
conduct the Pontiff to General Miollis, who | 
would acquaint him with the place of his desti- 


assault upon the palace. 


were. At length, General Radet, 





the door was } 

This officer | 
Ife was followed by | 
some officers of French Gendarmerie, and two | 





nation. The Pontiff, without appearing discon- 
certed, replied in a firm and dignified tone of 
voice, in the following terms :— 

“‘If you conceive yourself bound to execute 
those orders of the Emperor, because you have 
sworn fidelity and obedience to him, you will 
understand why we feel it our duty to maintain 
the rights of the Holy See, to which we are 
bound by so many oaths. We cannot renounce 
that which does not belong to us: the temporal 
domain belongs to the Roman churcn, and we 
are only its administrator. The Emperor may 
tear us to pieces, but he shall never obtain from 
us what he asks. Besides, after what we have 
done for him, we little expected such treatment 
at his hands.” 

“Holy Father,” said General Radet, “I know 
the Emperor is under many obligations to your 
Holiness.” 

“ More than you suppose,” observed the Pope 
in a significant tone. “* Ought we to go alone?” 
he added. 

“ Your Holiness,” the General replied, “may 
take your minister, Cardinal Pacca, with you,” 

I was then close tothe Pope, and said to him 
immediately : 

“ What are your orders to me, Holy Father? 
Shall I have the honour to accompany you?” 

The Pope assented, and I requested permis- 
sion to go to the next room. I went thither, 
accompanied by two officers of gendarmerie, who 
seemed to examine the apartment. I dressed 
myself in my Cardinal’s robes ; that is to say, 
I put on my rochet and my amess, under an 
impression that I was to accompany the Pope 
to the Doria Palace, in which General Miollis 
resided. During my absence, the Pontiff himself 
wrote a list of the persons he wished to accom- 
pany him, and had some conversation with Ge- 
neral Radet. Whilst the Holy Father was ar- 
ranging something in the room, Radet amongst 
other things, said to him: “ Your Holiness may 
be sure that nothing will be touched.” 

«© A man who cares not jor life,” replied the 
Pope, “cares little about the things of this 
world.” 

Radet wished the Pope to change his dress, so 
as not to be known, but he had not the courage 
to tell him so. When I returned to the room, 
| they had already obliged him to leave it, without 
| giving his servants time to put a little linen into 

a portmanteau for his use. I joined him in 
| an outer apartment, and, surrounded by gen- 
; darmes, archers, and revolted subjects of the 
| Holy See, and walking with difficulty over the 
| 
' 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 








remains of broken doors and ladders lying upon 
the ground, we crossed the great court-yard, 
where a body of French troops and the remainder 
of the archers were drawn up. We reached the 
principal gate of the Monte Cavallo, where Ge- 
neral Radet’s carriage was waiting for us. On 
the piazza, we saw a numerous body of Neapo- 
politan troops, who had arrived afew hours pre- 
vious, to aid in this great undertaking. They 
made the Pope enter the carriage first, and I 
followed. The blind on the Pope’s side was 
nailed up, and both doors of the carriage were 
locked, when General Radet and a certain Tus- 
can named Cardini, a quarter-master, placed 
| themselves upon the seat in front, and gave 
| the order for departure. Several prelates, and 
servants, and some employés from the Secretary 
of State’s office, had been allowed to follow us as 
far as the gate of the Monte Cavallo, and even 
to approach the carriage. * * * 

As we turned the ramparts, we met brigades 
of cavalry, and pickets of soldiers with drawn 
swords. General Radet gave his orders to these 
brigades with an air of triumph, as if he had just 
gained ‘a great victory. Outside the city, we 
found’ post horses ready, and while they were 
being harnessed to the carriage, the Pope mildly 
reproached General Radet with the deception 
he had used, in stating that we were going to 
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General Miollis. The Holy Father likewise | 


complained of the violence used to make him 
leave Rome, without his servants, deprived of 
necessaries, and possessing nothing but the 
clothes upon his back. Radet replied that we 
should soon be joined by some of the persons 


examine how far they improve our acquaint 
ance with the geography and natural history 
of our Australian colonies, or hold out hopes 


, of favourable locations to future emigrants. 


whom His Holiness had asked for at Monte | 


Cavallo, and who would bring him everything 
he wanted. The French General also despatched 
an express to General Miollis, to hasten their 
departure. He soon after observed to me, that 


he was very glad he had succeeded in his mis- | 


sion, without having been forced to use violence. 

“Why,” said I, “were we in a fortress and 
able to resist ?”’ 

“I know,” he replied, “that your Eminence 
had given orders that no resistance should be 
offered, and had even prohibited certain persons 
from passing Monte Cavallo with muskets in 
their hands.” 

A short time after, the Pope asked me whether 
I had brought any money with me. 

“Your Holiness saw,” I replied, “that I was 


arrested in your apartment, and that I was not 


allowed to return to my room.” 

We then pulled out our purses, and in spite of 
the griefand affliction into which we were so justly 
plunged, on finding ourselves separated from 
Rome and its good people, we could not help 
laughing at finding only a papetto in the Pope’s 
purse and a grosso in mine. ‘Thus the Sovereign 
of Rome and his Prime Minister were setting 
out upon a truly apostolical journey, provided 
according to the words of the Lord to the Apos- 
tles: ‘* Nihil tuleritis in via, neque panem ;” 
and in truth we had no provisions;—‘‘ Neque 
duas tunicas ;’? we had no other clothes than 
those we had on, and which were very inconve- 
nient—the Pope wearing an amess and a stole, 
and I a hood, a rochet, and an amess, without 
even a change of linen ;—‘‘ Neque pecuniam;” 
we had only thirty-five baiochi between us. 
The Pope jestingly showed his papetto to Gene- 
ral Radet, and said: ‘ This is all that now re- 
mains of my sovereignty.” 

At the commencement of the journey, I was 
aprey to athought, which I afterwards found did 
injustice to the good Pius VIL., but which then 
agitated me greatly. I was fearful that the 
Pope, alarmed at the execrable and sacrilegious 
crime committed upon his person, and foresee- 
ing its fatal effects upon the church, would re- 
pent of the energetic measures he had taken, 
and perhaps blame me internally for having en- 
couraged him to adopt them; but my uneasiness 
on this head was soon dispelled, for the Pope 
said to me with a smile, and with every appear- 
ance of real satisfaction : 

“ Cardinal, we did right to publish the bull of 
excommunication on the 10th of June, for we 
could not do it now?” 

These words conveyed great satisfaction to 
me, and inspired me with new strength tostruggle 
against the agony, and mental and bodily pain 
which 1 expected to suffer during this unhappy 
journey. 


We shall return to these volumes. 





Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern 
Australia, during the Years 1828, 1829, 
1830, and 1831. By Charles Sturt. 

[Second Notice. ]} 

Ix our last notice we principally confined 

ourselves to the narrative parts of Captain 

Sturt’s volumes: the difficulties he had to 

contend with, the means by which he over- 

came them, the extent to which he succeeded 
in penetrating hitherto unknown regions, and 
the general features of the country through 
which he passed. We must now say some- 
thing as to the results of the expedition, in 
a scientific and practical point of view; and 





The eastern shore of Australia presents, as 
its general character, a range of hills, running 
at a greater or less distance from the sea; 
approaching it, opposite Sydney, within about 
forty miles, but retiring further as we ascend 
to the northward. This range goes by the 
name of the Blue Mountains, and rises to 
the altitude of between 3000 and 4000 feet. 
Further south, rather in the rear of this range, 
and at a greater distance from the coast, is a 
second, called the Australian Alps, stretch- 
ing, as it were, across the south-east corner 
of the island (or continent, as it may be 
called); of which we have very little in- 
formation, save that their peaks are covered 
with snow all the year round. This, in a 
medium latitude of 36°, would justify us in 
assigning them an elevation of 10,000 or 
12,000 feet, if the application of general 
rules were at all admissible to a country 
where jackasses} are taught to whistle, and 
quadrupeds hop on their tail and hind legs. 
The Blue Mountains, however, are the most 
important feature, as from them arise the 
greater number of the rivers, on which the 
fertility and inhabitable nature of a country 
must always be closely dependent. Of these 
rivers, such as rise on the eastern side have 
a short and easy course to the sea; they do 
not, however, gain it by the most direct route, 
but those to the south of Sydney have an in- 
clination northwards, while those to the north 
have an inclination southwards; thus show- 
ing the general dip of country, both north 
and south, to be tending towards the capital. 
This disposition may be said to prevail from 
Shoal Haven to Port Macquarie, a line of 
coast ineluding the most thickly inhabited 
and fertile parts of the colony. Those rivers, 
on the contrary, which arise on the west of 
this range, pursue their course into the long, 
flat deserts of the interior, where they were 
supposed, by Surveyor-General Oxley, to ter- 
minate ina great inland sea. The ascertain- 
ing of this point was one of the first objects 
of Captain Sturt’s expedition. 

In noticing the geographical facts which 
we have attempted to describe, Captain Sturt 
remarks :— 

“Tt is singular, that there is no pass or 
break in these mountains, by which any of 
the rivers of the interior can escape in an east- 
erly direction. Their spine is unbroken. The 
consequence is, that there is a complete division 
of the eastern and western waters, and that 
streams, the heads of which are close to each 
other, flow away in opposite directions; the one 
to pursue a short course to the sea; the other 
to fall into a level and depressed interior, the 
character of which will be noticed in its proper 
place.” 

To us this appears anything but singular: 
indeed, it was, perhaps, one of the first ob- 
servations in physical geography, that rivers 
arising on the opposite slopes of the highest 
lands, ran in different directions, A glance 
at the Andes, which from one side send down 
the Amazon through such an extensive course, 
while from the other countless small streams 
seek the nearest sea—or at the Rocky Moun- 
tains of North America, supplying the Mis- 





+ A species of bird, to which the colonists have given 
this name from its singular voice. (Dacelo gigantea, 





souri to the Atlantic, and the Colombia to 
the Pacific—or, finally, at the high central 
Table of Asia, whence rivers flow to all the 
seas by which it is surrounded—will at once 
show the generality of this observation, On 
the contrary, that a river shoulc cut through 
a mountain range is so unusual, that the sup- 
posed impossibility of it had, probably, been 
the cause of so long concealing the course 
of the Niger, until Mr. Lander successfully 
traced it, through a singular defile, to its 
final termination in the Bight of Benin. 

The Macquarie was one of those Australian 
rivers flowing into the interior, on which 
Captain Sturt made his first expedition in 
search of this unknown sea. The general 
character of these rivers varies but little. 
They leave their mountain source with vigour 
and impetuosity: swollen by the rains, which, 
except in seasons of drought, are generally 
abundant, they rush forward with rapid tor- 
rent, and roll along, constantly overflowing 
their banks. Soon, however, the descent of 
their bed becomes less precipitous: unlike 
the European rivers, they are fed by few or 
no tributary streams; their course becomes 
more difficult, more impeded. The trees, 
which they themselves had swept along in 
their strength, now collect in their beds, and 
retard the advance of their waters. The 
current fails: they have reached the dead 
flats of the interior. Rushes spring up, and 
divide their bed; sandbanks rise, and show 
their thirsty backs; or, perhaps, a stiff clay 
soil comes to offer its resistance. The power 
to cut through it is lost, and the river termi- 
nates in a swamp, and a plain covered with 
reeds. 

This termination is much influenced by the 
nature of the season. Mr, Oxley, whose 
journey was made after excessive falls of 
rain, lost the river in a deep marsh of great 
extent: Captain Sturt, who set out after a 
long continued drought, describes the river 
as ceasing to flow where “the soil was a 
stiff clay; the reeds, closely embodied, rising 
to a height of ten or twelve feet; and the 
waters, in some places, ankle deep, but, in 
general, scarce sufficient to cover the surface.” 
‘The variations of seasons, so remarkable as 
to cause these differences, seem to recur with 
almost periodical regularity in the colony : 


“ Those seasons, during which no rain falls, 
appear, from the observations of former writers 
to occur every ten or twelve years; and it is 
somewhat singular that no cause has been as- 
signed for such periodical visitations. Whether 
the state of the interior has anything to do with 
them, and whether the wet or dry condition of 
the marshes at all regulate the seasons, is a 
question upon which I will not venture to give 
any decisive opinion. But most assuredly, when 
the interior is dry the seasons are dry, and vice 
versd. Indeed, not only is this the case, but 
rains, from excessive duration in the first year 
after a drought, decrease gradually year after 
year, until they wholly cease for a time. It 
seems not improbable, therefore, that the state 
of the interior does, in some measure, regulate 
the fall of rain upon the eastern ranges, which 
appears to decrease in quantity yearly as the 
marshes become exhausted, and cease altoge- 
ther, when they no longer contain any water. 
A drought will naturally follow until such time 
as the air becomes surcharged with clouds or 
vapour from the ocean, which being no longer 
able to sustain their own weight, descend upon 
the mountains, and being conveyed by hundreds 
of streams into the western lowlands, again fill 
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the marshes, and cause the recurrence of regular 
seasons.” 

It is certainly too much to require that an 
officer, sent on an expedition of discovery, 
should be meteorologist, botanist, and zoolo- 
gist, in addition to undertaking the objects 
with which he is more immediately charged ; 
but we cannot avoid noticing the singular 
assumption and contradiction involved in 
the above sentence: assumption, inasmuch 
as it is necessary to the theory that the colony 
should, for ten successive years, derive its 
supply of rain from the marshes of the in- 
terior; but, on the eleventh or twelfth, be 
supplied, by “the clouds and vapours from 
the ocean,” with a stock, not only sufficient 
to water the colony, but to fill the marshes 
for another decennial period ;—contradiction, 
for we are assured, in one sentence, that 
“when the interior is dry the seasons are 
dry,” while the very next informs us, that 
rains of the greatest duration fall “ the first 
year after a drought.” In this latter case, it 
1s evident, the author has simply inverted the 
consequence: had he told us, that when the 
season was dry the interior became dry, he 
would have placed matters in a more natural 
order. 

A necessary result of these violent rains is, 
that the rivers are subject to be raised by 
floods to a great height. Mr. Oxley men- 
tions, as nothing uncommon, the floods rising 
to a height of forty or fifty feet, in a rapid 
mountain stream named the Boyne, which 
he found south of Gatcombe Head. As a 
provision against such swells the rivers of 
the interior are all furnished with double 
banks—the outer to answer on those occa- 
sions, the inner to contain their ordinary 
stream. The space between the two banks 
is an alluvial flat, generally of the richest 
kind; and is distinguished by botanical pro- 
ductions not to be found in any other situ- 
ation. Thus, 

“ The blue-gum trees, again, were never ob- 
served to extend beyond the secondary embank- 
ments of the rivers, occupying that ground alone 
which was subject to flood and covered with 
reeds. The trees waved over the marshes of 
the Macquarie, but were not observed to the 
westward of them for many miles; yet they re- 
appeared upon the banks of New-Year’s Creek 
as suddenly as they had disappeared after we 
left the marshes, and grew along the line of the 
Darling to an unusual size. But it is remark- 
able, that, even in the midst of the marshes, the 
blue-gum trees were strictly confined to the im- 
mediate flooded spaces on which the reeds pre- 
vailed, or to the very beds of the water-courses. 
Where the ground was elevated, or out of the 
reach of flood, the box (unnamed) alone occu- 
pied it; and, though the branches of these trees 
might be interwoven together, the one never left 
its wet and reedy bed, the other never descended 
from its more elevated position.” 

Captain Sturt was able, subsequently, to 
generalize this fact into the observation, that 
an apparent connexion always subsisted be- 
tween the geological formation of a country 
and its vegetable productions: “ so strong, 
indeed, was this connexion, that I had little 
difficulty, after a short experience, in judging 
of the rock that formed the basis of the coun- 
try over which I was travelling, from the 
kind of tree or herbage that flourished in the 
soil above it.” The observation, indeed, is 
not original, even as referring to Australia ; 
but it is always gratifying to find the results 
noticed by men of experience, bearing out 





the anticipations formed by men of science. 
The ultimate application of this fact to pur- 
poses of practical utility, is a point to which 
our author has not alluded. We shall, there- 
fore, supply the omission, by giving one or 
two instances of such application, from an 
interesting paper on geology, read by Mr. A, 
Berry before the Philosophical Society of 
Australia. 

“The plants produced on our clay soil 
contain, generally, little or no alkaline salt ; 
perhaps, because it does not exist in the soil. 
Tobacco abounds in alkaline salt: it is not, 
therefore, proper for such soils; and although 
the plant will vegetate in them, its quality 
must be inferior. The clay soil is equally 
unfitted for the vine, because the roots will 
penetrate to the aluminous schistus, which 
will either poison the plant or communicate 
an inferior flavour to the grape. Again, the 
vine will grow luxuriantly in the mere allu- 
vial soil, and the fruit will be large, but the 
juices watery. The truth of these remarks 
is beautifully exemplified by this country in 
a state of nature, where, in the midst of iron- 
bound gum-tree forests, we meet with cir- 
cumscribed spaces, in which plants of a dif- 
ferent description are growing with tropical 
luxuriance.” 

The vegetable productions of Australia 
have, perhaps, had the greatest share of con- 
sideration. Sir Joseph Bankes, in Captain 
Cooke’s voyage,—Mr. White, who accompa- 
nied Governor Phillips,—Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, who, in addition to several excursions 
made by himself, was officially attached, as 
botanist, to the expedition of Surveyor-Gene- 
ral Oxley,—but, above all, Mr. Robert Brown, 
naturalist to the unfortunate expedition under 
Captain Flinders—have furnished us with 
most important and valuable information on 
this head. The present work adds nothing 
to our previous knowledge here: this Captain 
Sturt candidly confesses :—‘ Our botanical 
specimens were as scanty as our zoological : 
indeed, the expedition may, as regards these 
two particulars, almost be said to have been 
unproductive.” (Vol. ii. p. 183.) Of course, 
we mean not to impute this as blame. 
The task of conducting an exploring party 
through hitherto untried regions; of sup- 
porting the men’s spirits, and animating 
them to fresh exertions ‘‘in a barren and dry 
land,” where their lips cracked and their 
tongues clove to their mouths beneath a 
scorching sun; the cares of dragging the 
necessary provisions through a sandy soil, 
where the oxen sunk to their knees at every 
step, or of navigating an unknown river, 
where shoals lay at every turn, trees in every 
reach, with their branches ready to tear from 
stem to stern the frail bark which bore them; 
while the banks were lined with treacherous 
natives, thirsting for blood and eager to gra- 
tify their cannibal appetites on the little 
party that for the first time penetrated their 
gloomy wilds ;—all these, with the necessary 
attention to the regions through which they 
passed, to observing the depths of rivers, the 
heights and bearings of distant hills, and the 
general features of the country, were surely 
sufficient for any one man: and we feel no 
hesitation in saying, that these various and 
important duties were well and ably executed 
by Capt. Sturt. 

The plants of Australia, as far as examin- 
ed, are rather novel than useful. Four-fifths 
of them, according to Cunningham, are euca- 





lypti, and other genera of myrtacee. One 
of them, the blue-gum tree received its bota- 
nical appellation, eucalyptus piperita, from 
White, in consequence of yielding an oil that 
in its nature and medical powers much re- 
sembled our oil of peppermint. Another, 
the red-gum tree, is so uncommonly produc- 
tive of resin, as much as sixty gallons flowing 
from a single tree, that it has got the name 
of eucalyptus resinifera. The native fruit 
trees are in general bad, and scarce produce 
anything worth eating,—but, en revanche, 
all those that have been transplanted there 
have thriven beyond all calculation: the 
orange yields its golden fruits, the vine its 
ruby clusters, and peaches are so plenty that 
Wentworth tells us he has seen hogs (perhaps 
de grege Epicuri) fed on them. 

Geology seems to have benefited more by 
our author's expeditions, but we could scarcely 
hope to make his observations on this subject 
interesting without referring them to some 
system. He seems to have found primary for- 
mations rather rare, as might have been anti- 
cipated in so flat and unvaried a country. Gra- 
nite ranges, however, did occasionally occur, 
as beyond Yass plains, where they succeeded 
old red sandstone, and stretched “as far as 
the banks of the Morumbidgee River, over 
an open forest country broken into hill and 
dale.” Such formations were generally 
marked by the best verdure. Alluvial de- 
positions prevail, but more especially towards 
the interior part of the country, which, though 
at present not containing anything like a sea 
or lake, bears marks of having been at no 
very remote period, the bed of a great inland 
collection of waters. Captain Sturt says, 

“ My impression, when travelling the country 
to the west and N. W. of the marshes of the 
Macquarie, was, that I was traversing a country 
of comparatively recent formation. The sandy 
nature of its soil, the great want of vegetable 
decay, the salsolaceous character of its plants, 
the appearance of its isc!ated hills and flooded 
tracts, and its trifling elevations above the sea, 
severally contributed to strengthen these im- 
pressions on my mind.” 

The alluvial formation to the N. W. of Syd- 
ney is so general and complete, that during 
the whole of the first expedition, (that up the 
Macquarie,) “not a single stone or pebble 
was picked up on any of the plains, and the 
only rock-formation discovered, was a small 
freestone tract near the Darling River. There 
was not a pebble of any kind either in the 
bed of the Castlereagh, or in the creeks falling 
into it.” A similar fact is noticed with re- 
spect to the Ganges, along which, Malte- 
Brun says, “not a pebble exists for 400 miles 
from its mouth.” 

Caverns are found to exist here, as with us, 
in the limestone strata. From their great 
importance to geological science, they have 
attracted much attention ; and many gentle- 
men have been to examine their contents. 
We are not, we regret to say, in possession 
of any scientific account of such investiga- 
tions; we can, therefore, only present our 
readers with the few observations Captain 
Sturt ventures :— 

“The caves into which I penetrated, did not 
present anything particular to my observation ; 
they differed little from caves of a similar de- 
scription into which I had penetrated in Europe. 
Large masses of stalactites hung from their roofs, 
and a corresponding formation encrusted their 
floors. They comprised various chambers or 
compartments, the most remote of which termi- 
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nated ata deep chasm that was full of water. 
A close examination of these caves has led to 
the discovery of some organic remains, bones of 
various animals imbedded in a light red soil; 
but [ am not aware that the remains of any ex- 
tinct species have been found, or that any fossils 
have been met with in the limestone itself. 
There can, however, be little doubt but that the 
same causes operated in depositing these moul- 
dering remains in the caves of Kirkdale and 
those of Wellington Valley.” 

In this, and one other sentence in which 
Captain Sturt refers to these caves, he is 
evidently under the mistake of supposing that 
Dr. Buckland accounted for the collection of 
bones in the Kirkdale caverns, by referring 
them to the action of water. Our readers 
are aware that not only these, but similar 
cavities in Germany, have been evinced to 
have served as dens te successive generations 
of hyzenas, by whom the bones were accumu- 
lated. Now, as we are unaware that Australia 
possesses any such beasts of prey, a new and 
very interesting source of inquiry is here pre- 
sented; and we must regret very much that 
Captain Sturt was not a little more particular 
in mentioning the description of bones found, 
to what animals they belonged, in what state 
they presented themselves, whether broken 
or whole, whether rolled and rounded so as 
to evince the action of water, or with their 
edges sharp and defined. These and many 
other such circumstances it would be neces- 
sary to know, before a proper opinion could be 
formed on this question. Of minerals, coal 
and iron are the principal. Coal is abundant, 
not so bituminous as ours, burning clearly 
and rapidly. It is getting daily more into 
demand at Sydney, accordingly as wood be- 
comes more scarce. It can be had at the pit’s 
mouth for five shillings aton, but the expenses 
of carriage raise it to twenty shillings at 
Sydney. [ron is little worked ; indeed, it can 
he little object, while, as Mr. P. Cunningham 
says, they can purchase English iron on the 
quay at Sydney for three halfpence a pound. 

Of their animals we shall say little. Their 
most remarkable peculiarity, the marsupiwm 
or pouch in which the young spend some part 
of their lives before being fully born, is suffi- 
ciently well known. ‘The reason for such a 
formation is still to be investigated; nor do 
we know even of a probable hypothesis re- 
specting it. Sir Charles Bell was the last to 
propound one, but, in doing so, was candid 
enough to record an objection to it which is 
quite fatal. We either heard or read some- 
where lately, not, however, as it strikes us, 
from competent authority, that some of the 
animals which had been transplanted from 
this country were beginning to show traces 
ofa marsupiate formation. We have before 
said, that general principles have no reference 
to Australia, so that, respecting this fact, we 
neither venture to affirm nor deny. Fides ejus 
rei penes auctores erit. 

As to the prospects which the newly-dis- 
covered tracts hold out to settlers, they are 
very poor. Every remove from Sydney, as 
long as Sydney is the only place where the 
conveniences of life can be procured, is an 
obstacle hard to be got over; but one much 
more insuperable is to be found in the recur- 

rence of those droughts from which the in- 
terior in particular suffers so much, that what 
Mr. Oxley had navigated as a broad and 
rapid river, Captain Sturt walked through as 
a muddy bed, with a remote succession of 





turbid pools. We cannot terminate this no- 
tice, which has already run to a greater length 
than we had intended, without expressing 
our deep regret that these expeditions should 
have terminated so unhappily for their ex- 
cellent leader. With his own simple and 
affecting account of his sufferings, we shall 
conclude,—again heartily recommending the 
work to the notice of our readers :— 


‘* Notwithstanding that I have in my dedica- 
tion alluded to the causes that prevented the 
earlier appearance of this work, I feel it due 
both to myself and the public here to state, that 
during these expeditions my health had suffered 
so much, that I was unable to bear up against 
the effects of exposure, bodily labour, poverty 
of diet, and the anxiety of mind to which I was 
subjected. A residence on Norfolk Island, 
under peculiarly harassing circumstances, com- 
pleted that which the above causes had com- 
menced; and, after a succession of attacks, I 
became totally blind, and am still unable either 
to read what I pen, or to venture abroad without 
an attendant. When it is recollected, that I 
have been unassisted in this work in any one 
particular, I hope some excuse will be found 
for its imperfections. A wish to contribute 
to the public good led me to undertake those 
journeys which have cost meso much. The 
same feeling actuates me in recording their 
results; and I have the satisfaction to know, 
that my path among a large and savage popu- 
lation was a bloodless one ; and that my in- 
tercourse with them was such as to lessen the 
danger to future adventurers upon such hazardous 
enterprises, and to give them hope where I had 
so often despaired. Something more powerful 
than human foresight or human prudence, ap- 
peared to avert the calamities and dangers with 
which I and my companions were so frequently 
threatened; and had it not been for the guid- 
ance and protection we received from the Pro- 
vidence of that good and all-wise Being to whose 
care we committed ourselves, we should, ere 
this, have ceased to rank among the number of 
His earthly creatures.” 





Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 

Morgan. 2 vols. 

(Second Notice.] 

WE are quite sure that we cannot gratify our 
readers more than by some further extracts 
from this work. The following is a little 
conversational piece, between Mr. Sackville 
and Mr. Galbraith, the sub-agent of the 
former possessor of the estate. Subsequently, 
there is an inrush of neighbours, including 
Dr. Polypus, the rector, with some high- 
church friends,—the Rev. Enoch Grimshaw, 
and a bevy of saints,—the Rev. Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan, alias Father Phil,—and sundry other 
varieties, to be met with only in Irish soci- 
ety. That we might, so far as space admit- 
ted, allow the parties to develope their several 
characters, we have struck out all the little 
dramatic points and by-play, which give life 
and interest to the dialogue in the work itself. 

“ Mr. Sackville.—It is a great transition, Mr. 
Galbraith, from the centre of social civilization 
and refinement, arts, letters, and European 
interests, to these wild and dreary regions, to 
live among a people the most rude and lawless. 

“ Mr. Galbraith (eagerly.)—Ah! there you are 
par-fect-ly right, Mr. Sackville, sir, in regard 
of the ragion, as you, observed, sir, surely ; the 
trees blowing all one way; and the limestone 
bottom, from Sheemore to Dromahane, and 
heavy rains and floods sweeping down from the 
mountains, since the time of Noah, and before ; 
only just your own demesne: that I may seey 
is my own iday of surface-draining. And in 


By Lady 








regard of the lawless people, sir, you are par- 
feckt-ly right there, sir, for the finest pisantry 
in the world, as the agitaytors call them, are 
just a pack of bloody, murthering, papist vil- 
lians, and care no more for taking the life of a 
Christian, than if he was a Jew, or a brute baste.’ 

“ Mr. Sack.—My object in coming here is to 
benefit the people committed by Providence to 
my care; for I cannot conceive that either the 
laws of God authorize, or the passions of society 
will much longer permit, the Irish proprietors 
to maintain their princely holdings, in an utter 
neglect of the millions by whose industry their 
property is rendered productive. As a matter 
of the plainest self-interest, I shall set earnestly 
to the task of improving not only the moral, but 
the animal condition of the peasantry. 

“* Mr. Galb.—I see, sir: you subscribe, I sup- 
pose, of coorse, to the Kildare-street Society ? 

“ Mr. Sack.—I1 believe I do; I have sub- 
scribed to so many things, by the advice and 
desire of my Irish friends in London, of all par- 
ties, that I really cannot remember the names 
of all. The multiplicity of these charities, by- 
the-bye, is a sad evidence of the disorganised 
state of the country. * * * 

“* Lady Emily.—I was thinking of those poor, 
haggard creatures all night. I saw them in my 
dreams, still more frightful. And the tall ema- 
ciated man that threw in the petition, and the 
wild woman, whose husband is to be hanged 
innocently. O Mr. Galbraith, if you had seen 
her, clinging to the window of the carriage, and 
running beside us as fast as the horses, her long 
black hair flying in the wind, and her really 
fine face, like the Kembles, and such tones! 
‘Think of your own dear husband, lady, to be 
hang’d innocently.’ O Mr. Galbraith, you who 
are yourself so good and charitable, as Mrs. 
O’Quigley says you are,—you, who established 
such nice soup-kitchens at Bally something, you 
must help me to save this poor woman and her 
innocent husband—I have written down her 
name in my souvenir. Here it is—Honora Brien, 

‘* Mr. Galb. (starts and changes colour.) —To 
be sure, my leedy. I am your leedyship’s hum- 
ble servant, intirely, ma’am. But you must not 
believe all you hear, my leedy, till you inquire 
both sides, at laste. That woman’s a great white 
boy! * * * 

“* Lady Emily.—But, Mr. Gallespie, why, O 
why! do they look so very wretched —and 
starved ?— 

‘* Mr. Galb. (drily.)—Oh, there’s many a 
good raison for that, your leedyship. Besides, 
this is a bad saison for the pittaties—five-pence 
a stone for the red pittaties, ma’am—and six- 
pence for the apples. 

“« Lady Emily.—But why don’t they eat bread, 
or even paste-cakes? any thing is better than 
starving or living on apples, * * But Mr.—[she 
pauses : and then in a soothing tone]—now what 
is, once for all, your nice name ? 

“ Mr. Galb. (a little mortified, and petulantly.) 
—Why then, my leedy, once for all, Jerry Gal- 
braith of Maryville, Sally Noggin—with your 
leedyship’s good lave. “ 

“Lady Emily.—Mr. Galbraith! But why is 
it not Mac Rory, or Crohore of the Bill-hook, 
or something with an O, or a Mac, like the 
names in the novels? 1 thought, when I came 
to Ireland, I should have nothing but O's and 
Macs, and names ending in aughs and cloughs. 

“« Mr. Galb.—Not at all, my leedy; only the 
peepists and the pisantry. . 

“« Lady Emily.—The papists! what papists ? 

“« Mr. Galb.—Why the Romans, my leedy. 
The gintry of the country have no such low 
neams at all at all,—that’s the Protestants, 
ma’am; (for all the esteated gintry, and greet 
families, and thim attached to church and steat, 
and king and constitution, and of the right way, 
are Protestants, every mother’s son of them, 
time immemorial, since iver the Glorious and 
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Immortal first set foot in the pleece. Och! | sauce to a plain thing, than the hearty welcome 


the right sort are aisily known, my leedy, from 
the peepists, by name and neature, and it’s with 
the likes of thim, your leedyship will be after 
living here. 

“* Lady Emily, (interrupting him impatiently.) 
—But I don’t want to live with those people. 
I want something so very Irish, you know ; 
such as one sees on the stage, and in the Irish 
novels, and that do such funny things, and are 
so amusing. Haven't we any papists at all on 
our estates ? . 

** Mr. Galb. (with @ peculiar draw up of his 
mouth and eyebrow.) —Piinty, my leedy. All 
the pisantry, to a man, are the blackest of pee- 
pists. 

“* Lady Emily.—Oh! I am delighted! I will 
go and see them all. I know I shall so like a 
black papist! * * * 

** Lady Rosstrevor, (in a rhapsodical manner.) 
—O Lady Emily! if you form an opinion of all 
the poorer classes of this country, from what 
you have seen in the benighted villages of Ma- 
nor Sackville and Mogherow, you will greatly 
deceive yourself. You speak of their outward 
wretchedness; but what is it to their inward 
darkness ! 

‘* Lady Emily.—I do not see why the body is 
to be abandoned to filth and misery, because 
the soul is to be saved. Besides, as Mr. Sack- 
ville says, how can one shut oneself up, in mea- 
sureless content, within one’s gates, when all 
without is wretchedness and privation ? 

“ Miss Grimshaw.—That is rather, I beg your 
ladyship’s pardon, a selfish consideration. Turn- 
ing charity into a luxury, is making it a purely 
human enjoyment. 

“Lady Emily.—I have always been taught 
that charity is a virtue at all events; in this 
miserable country, it is a duty; and it will be to 
us, as Mr. Sackville says, a positive enjoyment. 
We are therefore resolved to devote ourselves 
exclusively to doing good. All we want is to 
know how we shall set about it. 

“ The Church and the Saints, (in antiphonizing 
chorus.) —We shall be most happy, Lady Emily, 
to point out the way. 

“ Dr. Polypus, (laying both hands on the table, 
and with a stentorian voice and ex-cathedra man- 
ner.) —Lady Emily, I have the honour to be the 
rector of the parish of Manor Sackville; and if 
public station gave any right to meddle with 
private opinion, I certainly might claim the 
right of the church as by law established, to 
direct the benevolent views of the wealthiest of 
my parishioners. * * * By a detestable cant, 
even the poor Protestants are taught that the 
episcopal properties are an abuse of religion, and 
must be confiscated to their use; while the 
poor wretches are at the same time unpityingly 
drained of their last shilling, for the service of 
the ravenous tabernacle. 

“ Miss Grim.—Drained for the tabernacle ! 
drained of their last shilling! O Dr. Polypus, 
this from you! who draw your four thousand 
a-year from these poor people !” 

Here they adjourn to luncheon. 

“ Mr. Sack. (breaking off a conversation with 
Lady Rosstrevor, and walling round the table, 
stops opposite Mr. O'Callaghan.)—Perhaps you 
can give us some hints, sir. [ assure you, I 
think such secrets worth knowing. I have al- 
ways thought that potatoes are better dressed 
in France than any where. I like them @ Ja 
maitre d'hotel amazingly. 

“ Mr. O'Callaghan.—Not at all, sir, begging 
your pardon. Potatoes should always come up 
in their jackets. You must ate a hot potatoe 
out of the pot, in an Irish cabin, to know what 
a delicious thing it is. 
ways have a grain of salt to give you with it: 
but they'll be sure to sweeten it with a cead mille 
faliha; and I believe, sir, there is no better 








The craturs won’t al- | 


| 


of a cordial hospitality. 

“ Mr. Sack.—Not to have salt to one’s por- 
ridge, is a proverbial expression for poverty ; 
and literally, not to have salt to one’s potatoe, 
seems even below the scale of Irish privation. 

“ Mr. O' Cal.—Why then, sir, at this moment, 
within gun-shot of this stupendous and splen- 
did banquet, at which we are (thanks to the 
Lord) faring sumptuously, and where, as the 
poet says, ‘all is more than hospitably good,’ 
there are hundreds of poor creatures, who would 
think themselves well off, to have plenty of po- 
tatoes, without the salt; and who would consi- 
der a scudan rhu, by way of a kitchen, a faist 
for a king. 

“ Mr. Sack. (much affected.) —Good God! The 
disparity is frightful. But what is that dish you 
speak of? Is it any thing that I can supply 
them with ? 

“ Mr. O'Cal.—Is it the scudan rhu, sir? Oh, 
it’s only a salt herring, sir, and a single one is 
often a great trate to a whole family; and it is 
shough’d about like an anchovy, or other deli- 
cacy, after a fine dinner like this. 

“ Dr. Pol.—After all that is said of the po- 
verty of the Irish peasantry, I most sincerely 
believe, that on an average, they are better off, 
or at least as well, as the peasantry of the con- 
tinent. I have heard many enlightened travel- 
lers say so. 

“ Mr. O'Cal.—I make no comparisons, Dr. 
Polypus, for I have not travelled further than 
Paris; [durns to Mr. Sackville ;] but when it is 
remimbered, sir, that the Irish peasant pays to 
the land shark squireens at the rate of six 
pounds per acre, or more, for his half-acre of 
that land, which these middle men get from 
you, Mr, Sackville, for thirty shillings—a rent 
amounting to eleven-pence out of every shilling 
he earns—that when at the back of this, he con- 
tributes to keep Dr. Polypus’s coach-and-four, 
—laving a pretty profit to his proctor besides— 
that he maintains in a very genteel way my 
principal the Rivirend Father Everard, (who 
will give you as good a boiled fowl, and a bottle 
of port, as any man in the barony,) and that he 
even helps me to keep a tight little hack to ride 
to a station, or mass-house,—you will aisily con- 
caive, Mr. Sackville, that the cratur may think 
himself weil off with a potatoe;—without the 
luxury of the sexdan rhu, and often without a 
drop of butter-milk to wash it down. The plea- 
sure of a glass of wine with you, Mr. Galbraith. 
Shall it be Burgundy, sir? 1 have it here be- 
side me. [Jielps himse if, and Mr. Galbraith, who 
is overwhelmed by his ‘ aisy assurance.’ | 

“Lady Emily, (poking her head forward, and 
listening with great earnestuess.)—What is his 
name, Dr. Polypus? he is amazingly clever, and 
so amusing! 

“ Dr. Polypus.—Do you really think so? I 
never met him before. lis vulgarity, as much 
as his peculiar position here, keeps him out of 
good society. I forget his name; but by the 
lower orders he is commonly called Father Phil 
of Mogherow. 

“ Lady Emily, (graciously. )—Father Mog-e- 
row, will you allow me to recommend you some 
gélée & Vaspic, with your cold ham? [A great 
titier.] 

** Mr. Galb. (to Mr. O'Callaghan, who is still 
talking to Mr. Sackville, with ease and earnest- 
ness.)—Father Phil, my lady is asking you to 
take some jelly. : 

“ Mr. O’Cal.—I ask your Ladyship’s pardon, 
whatever you do me the honour to recommend. 

“ Mr. Sack. (still in conversation with Mr. 
O' Callaghan),—F or seven hundred years, the his- 
tory of Ireland has remained the same ;—misgo- 
vernment, ‘one and indivisible.’ What is the 
secret of this? Do you know, I am sometimes 
half inclined to suspect that there may be some- 
thing of race at the bottom ofall. Nothing is 











so like the physical character of the ancient 
Celts, as that of the modern Irish,—1 mean the 
mere Irish. 

“ Mr. O’Cal. (wiping his mouth, throws his 
napkin on his plate, and gives himself up wholly 
to his subject.) —To be sure, sir. I am a studier 
of races. Every man who is fond of dogs and 
horses, and all the poor brute bastes in the cre- 
ation, as I am, will be a believer in the hereditary 
temperament of the different great families of 
the earth. There, sir, sits my neighbour, Jerry 
Galbraith. Look at that face of his. [All turn 
their eyes on Galbraith, who is ‘ bothered entirely,’ 
at being thus singled out.) Well, sir, all the 
world over, I would say ¢hat was an Irish graft 
on a Scotch stock. Thin, sir, you need not 
be after studying the genealogical table of 
the ancient and respectable families of the 
Polypuses and the Grindalls, to know them as 
Williamites,—Dutch transplanted to Ireland— 
a mixture of the tulip and the trefoil. * * * 
It’s among the pisantry that you will find 
the raal ancient ould Celts, Mr. Sackville; 
—up in the mountains of Munster and Con- 
naught, the Daltries and Cunnamara; and down 
in the lowlands, among the lower classes, like 
myself, As to the brass-buttoned gentry, as we 
call them at the fair of Ballynasloe, they're all 
furreigners, sir, Danes, Saxons, Spaniards, (or 
Milesians, if you will,) Normans, Allemans, and 
Dutch.* * * Look to thim Anglo- Normans. 
Since iver they left the track of their ¢raheens in 
the soil, there they are, rooted like docks, 
They've held fast by the fiddle, as the clown 
says at Donnybrook fair, sticking like burrs, and 
flourishing like mustard-seed, to this day. They 
are the fils’s, (which we translate Fitzes,) the 
Geraldines, the Moriscoes, the de Talbots, and 
the de Botelers, six hundred years and more, 
keeping the place from the right owners. 

“ Mr. Sack. (laughing.)—Six hundred years 
are no brief possession, Mr. O'Callaghan. * * * 
There is no wrestling with events. They are 
more powerful than men. The fate of Ireland 
was inevitable. It is her interest, now, to for- 
get the past. 

“* Mr. O' Cal. (vehemently.)—I don’t agree with 
you, Mr. Sackville, as far as Ireland goes. Ire- 
land is the last country on the face of the cre- 
ation that should forget the past. It is all she 
has,—the memory of the time when she was 
‘ great, glorious, and free.’ 

“Lord Fitzroy, (dressing an orange with va- 
rious condiments.) —When was that Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan ? 

“ Mr. O' Cal. (intemperately.)—When was that, 
my lord? Long before your lordship’s ances- 
tors left their Bicocque in Normandy, and came 
over as officiers de bouche, in the domestic es- 
tablishment of William the Conqueror of Eng- 
land. * * * Oh, Mr. Sackville, itis neither for 
the present interest, nor for the future fortunes 
of the country—ncither for her pride nor her 
glory, that Ireland should forget the past. She 
should not forget that her soil, where for cen- 
turies ‘many a saint and many a hero trod,’ has 
been bathed in the blood of her brave sons, who 
were deprived of their liberty, and of their an- 
cient, national, and venerated church. 

“ Mr. Sack.—But your poetical saints and 
heroes, in plain English, were idle monks and 
ferocious banditti—alike barbarous, bigoted, and 
living by the plunder and degradation of the 
people. They have no longer advocates or ad- 
mirers in the nineteenth century, save only in 
that house of refuge for all by-gone institu- 
tions and forms,—Ireland. * * * Other virtues, 
other energies than those of your barbarous an- 
cestors, are necessary to lead you to prosperity 
and happiness. You want not saints, but citi- 
zens ;—not heroes, but peaceable, industrious, 
and calculating utilitarians. 

“ Mr. O’Cal—O none of your Utilitarians, 
none of your Benthams ! Pathriotism, Mr. Sack- 
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ville, pathriotism taches another lesson. Where 
else can our fine pisantry larn to love their 
country, and- devote themselves to its freedom, 
but in the records of the courage and piety of 
their ancestors—the pages of O’Flaherty, Keat- 
jing, and O’ Hallorum ? 

“ Mr. Sack.—Oh! Mr. O'Callaghan ; that is 
no declamation of yours; you are evidently too 
clever, too clear-sighted a person to be the 
dupe of such vague generalities, or monstrous 
fables, as the authors advance to whom you al- 
lude. You must know and feel, that your pea- | 
santry are no longer the finest in the world; 
whatever they may have been. Neglect, op- 
pression, want, and the influence of others over | 
their deep, dark ignorance, have degraded them 
in too many instances, to the level of tlie brute 
animal, who shares their hut and their scanty 
food. Their very nature seems changed. Hu- 
man life has ceased to be valued among them ; 
they take it without remorse,—as they part with 
it without regret ; and if the soil of Ireland is 
still bathed in blood, itis not drawn by her ene- 
mies, but by her infuriated children.” 





Village Belles; a Novel. 3 vols. London: 
Baldwin & Cradock. 
We have only one fault to find with this 
book, and that is, that it took up more of our 
time than we could well spare ; for, when we 
began it, we could not willingly lay it aside, 
and there was no possibility of skipping pages, 
and passing over talk, to come to the cata- 
strophe. Moreover, the production is altoge- 
ther a curiosity; for without dukes, silver 
forks, kitchen stuff, mysteries, foundlings, 
murders, suicides, duelling, or any of the 
ordinary stimulants of trivoluminous fiction, 
it kept our interest alive through every page. 
The great charm of the volumes lies in their 
exquisite truth and quietness—their unaf- 
fected plainness and neatness; there is no- 
thing grand, profound, startling, eloquent, 
philosophical, thrilling ; there is nothing that 
stops the breath with awful expectation: the 
characters, the incidents, the plot, are so very 
simple, that had the work been wrought out 
by a feeble pen, it would have been the dull- 
est and most insipid production imaginable ; 
whereas now, from the fine perception and 
close observation of the author, here is as 
true and pretty a picture of ‘ Village Belles’ 
as can well be conceived. The skilfulness of | 
an author or an artist is never shown to such 
advantage, as in those minute and trifling 
touches which are “ hit or miss.” It was a 








deed to excess, that by the introduction of 
some circumstance accidental to the scene, | 
he gave a pleasant air of reality to his pic- 
tures. Touches of this nature abound in the 
novel before us; so that we can hardly think 
it to be a fiction, while we know that it cer- 
tainly is, and is a very clever one. ‘The cha- | 
racters are various, numerous, and true to | 
nature; the conversations and scenes seem 
taken from life by a kind of mental camera | 
obscura; and our wonder is, how we can be 
interested by such everyday and common- 
place matters: and herein is a peculiar and 
remarkable merit in the work, that while 
we read we do not think of the author, but 
of the characters to whom we are introduced; 
and yet the individuals are, and would be, 
nothing without the skill and tact of the 
author. Some topics are in themselves so 
exceedingly interesting and absorbing, that, | 
let who will be the teller of the tale, our in- 
terest and sympathy are engaged; thus, for | 


| was ‘ uncommonly charming.’ 


instance, no one asked or cared who was the 
author of those delightful columns in the 
daily papers, that treated of Thurtell and 
Corder—the topic had an interest of its own ; 
but when characters and incidents are such 


| common and everyday concerns as are to be 


found in every village in the kingdom, then 
it is that we admire the skill that can make 
them so engaging. 

To give a fair specimen of the work, in 
the way of extract, would require more space 
than we can afford; but there is one short 
chapter, which shows so neat an apprehen- 
sion of character, that we shall extract it, as 
corroborative of the remarks that we have 
made :— 

A sudden Convert. 

“ Sunday morning arose clear and bright, and 
Rosina, nicely dressed, accompanied her mother 
and sister to church with feelings of great com- 
placence. She could not help stealing a furtive 
glance around, to see in whose pew Mr. Huntley 
might be sitting; but no Mr. Huntley was to be 
seen, a circumstance not inimical to her devo- 
tion. After service, Matthew ran to divide his 
mother and eldest sister, and accompany them 
down the lane; and Sam Good, in the glory of 
a new blue coat with bright metal buttons and 
a primrose waistcoat, walked by the side of 
Rosina, flourishing his cane, drawing up his 
pert little figure, and observing that the weather 
He came on 
Matthew’s invitation, to lunch at the White 
Cottage; and then, to Rosina’s relief, they set 
forth on a walk. 

“ There was a poor lame boy, named Henry 
Neale, who lived in a small cottage on the chalk 
hills which bounded the valley opposite to the 


| church, to whom, as he was unable to attend 


the service, Hannah always went to read for 
half an hour before dinner on Sundays. Thither 
she was now accompanied by Rosina, and as 
they were proceeding down the lane, Mr. Hunt- 
ley crossed a stile which brought him imme- 
diately in their path. He looked pleased at 
the rencontre, bowed, hoped Mrs. Wellford was 
quite well, and took the same direction as that 
which they were keeping. 

“ «T have had a delightful morning,’ said he, 
‘on these downs |’ 

“ ¢ You were not at church then?’ said Han- 
nah. 

“*No. That was very wicked of me, was it 
not?’ said Mr. Huntley, laughing, and looking 
at her as if he did not expect to be judged very 
severely. ‘I have been lying under a venerable 
tree, Miss Wellford,—listening to the harmony 
of the birds and the distant tolling of the vil- 
lage bell, and watching the various picturesque 
groups of peasantry as they crossed the hills. 
How much more enjoyable is a Sunday in the 


| country than in London! There you are jostled 


by strings of elaborately dressed, unintellec- 


chapels, or nearly run over by cockneys in their 
one-horse chaises, setting out on expeditions to 
Highgate or Hampstead.’ 

“You speak of meeting the congregations 
face to face, Mr. Huntley,’ said Hannah, ‘ Are 
we to understand, then, that you do not add one 
to their number ?’ 

“‘« That is a very satirical inference,’ he re- 
plied, smiling. ‘Oh, I assure you, I go to 
church—sometimes. However, I will acknow- 
ledge that my attendance might be more regu- 
lar. But shall I also own to you that the green 
hills and the clear blue vault of heaven form, 
in my humble opinion, a fitter temple for the 
worship of their Maker than the most gorgeous 
building which man can raise ?’ 

“ Hannah looked at him in quiet surprise. 

“ «T am an idle fellow, and talk a great deal 
of nonsense, I dare say; but there is to me so 


| 
| 
| 








much of formality, of mind-crushing repetition, 
in the prescribed service, so much of the tire- 
some or ridiculous in the manner in which it is 
usually performed, as to deaden, or at any rate, 
interrupt feelings of devotion. A liturgy is a 
good thing; an established liturgy there ought 
to be; I agree with you there—those that have 
no ideas of their own to express, must have 
words put into their mouths—but the helps 
which are given to sluggish piety are ineffi- 
cient, and real piety wants none. A miserable 
chorus of charity children, often a droning 
preacher, always a bad clerk, are the chosen 
substitutes for the majestic trains of priests and 
melodious choirs who presided over the worship 
of the ancients. Surely,’ continued he more 
earnestly, and stooping as he spoke, to gather 
a tuft of flowers, ‘more real advantage may be 
derived from moralizing over one of these cam- 
panulas which spring beneath our feet, than in 
drowsily listening to one of those well-paid gen- 
tlemen who 
—— ‘reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene |’ 


* © You should hear Mr. Russell!’ said Han- 
nah with energy. 

“ * Yes, he is a man of talent, and doubtless 
preaches well; but will you not allow that, in 
general, my idea is correct?” 

““«J—TI dare say that the study of the cam- 
panula may awaken some very good feelings, 
but P 

* « But what ?” 

“*Should we rest there? That does not 
amount, does it, to more than the religion of 
nature ?” 

“« Well!’ 

* Hannah paused, and Huntley for a moment 
looked triumphant. 

“*Well!’ repeated he, ‘what have you to 
say against the religion of Nature ?’ 

“Nothing against it—only that there are 
six days in the week on which we may study 
campanulas; the seventh requires—something 
more,’ 

“You are right,’ said Mr. Huntley, look- 
ing pleased; and after a short pause, he added, 
‘I like to hear women plead for religion as if 
it were something intimately connected with 
themselves.’ 

“They had now reached Henry Neale’s cot- 
tage; and Rosina, who had attentively listened 
to the dialogue between her sister and their 
new acquaintance, opened the garden gate. 

“ «You are bound on some errand of charity, 
I suppose,’ said Mr. Huntley, as he glanced at 
the mean exterior of the cottage,—‘ Well, Miss 
Wellford, I am a thorough convert. You may 
believe me, I assure you. See! here goes the 
campanula! And this afternoon, I shall make 
a point of hearing your Mr. Russell.’ 

“ « Every body’s Mr. Russell,’ said Hannah. 

“ «Nay, the pronoun was plural, and em- 





| braced the whole parish. Till I have the honour, 
tual looking people, pouring from churches and | 


Miss Wellford, of a more intimate acquaintance, 
the monosyllable you must occasionally com- 
prise all Summerfield, while we stands for the 
busy world of London, with myself as one of its 
inhabitants.’ 

“ Mr. Huntley bowed respectfully and grace- 
fully, and passed on. ‘What a study she would 
make!’ thought he. ‘If I could but persuade 
her to give me a few sittings !’ ” 

There is nothing new, original, or profound, 
in the above, but it is most unostentatiously 
true to nature, and with its truth it also con- 
veys a sweet and wholesome lesson. 

On the whole, this is not a work to create 
a sensation in the reading world, or a revo- 
lution in the literary world; but it will please 
and enchain readers of healthy taste, and it 
stands quite as good a chance of being read 
a second time as any book that has been 
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published this season. Apropos,—we have 
just thought of it in time: we have found no 
fault with the work, or, at least, only one— 
which is rather a recommendation than a 
fault,—let us, then, here add, that the phrase 
sotto voce occurs rather too frequently—it 
comes in as often as (aside) in a comedy. 








Tales of Glauber-Spa. By several American 
Authors. 2 vols. New York: Harper; 
London, O. Rich. 

Tue shorter, as well as the longer tale, com- 

mon to Europe, has been produced by our 

brethren in America with considerable suc- 
cess. In conception, they sometimes want 
the higher flights of imagination which dis- 
tinguish the stories of their island sires; but 
in dramatic life and graphic detail, we are 
less sure of our superiority: we have met 
with tales from the States which have moved 
us to mirth and to tears, and which still keep 
possession of our fancy. The volumes be- 
fore us contain eight tales of various merit : 
some are stories of Europe and her beauty 
and her chivalry—others are of the great 
western wilderness ; the latter we like most 

—not that they exhibit more talent than the 

others, but because they unfold to us new 

views of life and manners, and show us some- 
thing which we have not before contem- 

1 The authors who write for the Eng- 

ish market should consider that we are a 
pampered people ; that we have had a surfeit 
of the most delicious viands; and that we 
can swallow no more, unless it comes to us 
in the provoking shape of a devilled lark, or 
some such savoury morsel, enough to make 
adead man gape. It is upon this principle 
chiefly that we prefer the ‘ Last of the Mo- 
hicans’ to all the other works of Cooper: all 
that it tells us is new, at least to us ; it is less 
so, of course, to the people of the States. 

In a humorous advertisement, these tales 
are ascribed to Paulding, Bryant, Sands, 
and Leggett. The first one, entitled ‘ Le 
Bossu,’ is of the days of Charlemagne ;— 
the second, ‘Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage,’ 
is a tale of these our latter days, and the 
scene is laid in America. The hero sets 
out with his only daughter, Minerva; he 
sees much, and relates what he sees in a 
very agreeable manner. Those who are fond 
of the fearful will like ‘ The Skeleton’s Cave’ : 
it relates the adventures of a party who pe- 
netrated into one of the great western caverns 
during the moment of a convulsion of the 
earth, and were all but buried alive. The last 
story of the first volume is called ‘ Medfield;’ 
and the aim of the writer is to impress on us 
how acceptable gentleness to animals and 
birds is to the Creator of all things. The 
hero of the narrative imagined that his actions 
were watched by an invisible being, who 
checked him when about to shoot singing 
birds, harmless squirrels, or other innocent 
creatures, whose song, or whose beauty, threw 
a charm over the land. He tries the fishing- 
rod: it is thus he describes his success :— 

‘Standing on the green bank, in the shade 
of athicket, [ dropped my line into the water. 
It was a clear and glossy little pool of the 
brook, save at the upper end, where it was agi- 
tated with the current that fell into it over a 
mossy rock, and I saw the fish playing in its 
transparent depths, noiselessly , and with that 
easy, graceful motion which belongs to most 
creatures of their element. I was leaning in- 
tently forward, waiting for one of them to ap- 





proach the fatal hook, when I felt a touch, a 
distinct touch, laid on my right arm. So un- 
expected was this, in the silence and quiet and 
utter solitude of the scene around me, and in 
the pursuit of amusement which I had never 
regarded as otherwise than innocent—and so 
irritable had my nervous system become in con- 
sequence of the late extraordinary incidents, that 
I started at the sensation with the quickness of 
lightning, wheeling suddenly to the right, and 
jerking involuntarily the line from the water. 
There was nothing in sight that could have 
touched me—and the only living sound to be 
heard was my own hard breathing through dis- 
tended nostrils, mingling with the murmurs of 
the water and the sighs of the wind. For a 
while I stood lost in astonishment, but at length 
recovering, I searched the thicket, in the shade 
of which I stood, to discover whether it con- 
cealed any person who was idle enough to amuse 
himself in this manner at my expense. In this 
search I was, as usual, unsuccessful.”” 

He is slandered in the public prints; he 
rises in a public meeting to confront and 
confound the slanderer—the invisible mo- 
nitor is not idle :— 

“In obedience to the general expectation, I 
addressed the meeting. I thanked my friends 
for the zeal they had shown in my behalf;— 
fruitless though it had been, it gave them no less 
a claim on my gratitude than if it had been at- 
tended with the accident of success, I alluded 
to the accusations which had been brought against 
me—slanders worthy, I said, of the source from 
which they had proceeded. I vindicated myself 
from them briefly and concisely, for I was anx- 
ious to arrive at a point in my discourse on 
which I intended to dilate more at length, 
namely, the conduct of my antagonist and his 
party. Having come to this topic, I felt myself 
inspired by that degree ef excitement which 
gives force and fluency of language, and the 
power of moving the minds of others; and I 
thought to utter things which should be remem- 
bered, and repeated, and felt by those against 
whom they were levelled. I had already begun 
my philippic, and was proceeding with raised 
voice and some vehemence of gesture, when I 
felt myself plucked by the sleeve. Pausing for an 
instant, I looked round, but saw no one who 
touched, or appeared to have touched me. I 
proceeded, and the signal was repeated. It 
occurred to me that there was probably some 
creature of my adversary near me, who wanted 
to interrupt and confuse me, and I cast brief 
and fierce glances to the right and the left, 
which made my worthy friends who stood near 
me recede, with looks of anxiety and almost of 
alarm. Again I began, raising my arm as I 
spoke, but at that moment it seemed clogged 
with the weight of a mill-stone, and fell power- 
less to my side. Eager only to proceed, and care- 
less from what quarter the interruption might 
come, provided 1 got clear of it, I madea strong 
effort to shake off the encumbrance, raising at 
the same time my voice, and attempting to 
finish in a full sonorous tone the sentence I had 
begun. Instantly I felt at my throat a cold 
rigid grasp, as of a hand of iron—a grasp quite 
ditferent from the gentle and apparently kind 
pressure I had sometimes before experienced, 
choking the'voice as it issued from my lungs, 
and forcing me down into my seat. So com- 
pletely had I been absorbed in the subject of 
my harangue that I did not, until the moment 
that I found myself in my chair, conjecture the 
real cause of the interruption. The idea then 
flashed upon my mind that this was an inter- 
ference of the same nature with that which had 
withheld me from replying to the newspaper at- 
tack of my antagonist. My emotions of awe, 
alarm, and discouragement, at this stern and 
mysterious rebuke, were overpowering, and it 


was with difficulty that I collected myself suffi- 





ciently to whisper to a friend who was near me, 
requesting him to apologize, as well as the case 
would admit, for my inability to proceed. He 
arose and attributed what had happened, I be- 
lieve, to a sudden indisposition, while I retired 
hastily from the assembly.” 

He walks out with his fowling-piece to 
shoot birds—the same power is at hand to 
protect the order of creation :— 

“ Sometimes I carried a fowling-piece, but I 
had not yet thought of using it, when once 
straying into a deep unfrequented wood, I ob- 
served, not far distant from me, sitting on the 
prostrate trunk of a tree, a partridge or phea- 
sant, as it is indifferently called in this country, 
though like neither of the birds known in Eng- 
land by these names. The shy and beautiful 
bird, unaware of my near approach, yet roused 
to attention by the rustling of the leaves, stood 
with his crested head and ruffed neck erect, as 
if listening to the sound, in order to determine 
whether it boded danger. I raised my fowling- 
piece to my eye and levelled it, and immediately 
I felt the muzzle drawn towards the ground as if 
loaded with a sudden weight. I raised it again, 
taking fresh aim, but before I could discharge 
the piece, it was drawn downwards a second 
time. Was this the effect of an excited imagi- 
nation, or of my own want of skill, or was it in 
fact a supernatural admonition? The worst 
certainly could not be so painful as this state 
of doubt; and in conformity with the habit and 
inclination of my mind, 1 instantly resolved 
that I would obtain all the certainty of which 
the case admitted. Kneeling down, therefore, 
I rested my fowling-piece on a log which lay 
before me, and placing my hands, one on the 
stock, and the other under the lock, with its 
forefinger on the trigger, I directed the muzzle 
towards the object. Before I could take accu- 
rate aim, I felt my right arm suddenly pulled 
back, the piece was discharged, and the ball 
passed over the head of the bird, which, spread- 
ing its mottled wings, rose with a whirr from 
the ground, and flying a few rods, alighted and 
ran from my sight. 

“ Here was what appeared to me a clear in- 
terposition of some external power which had 
caused me to discharge the piece betore I was 
prepared. But who or what was the agent by 
whom I had been restrained? In the present 
case it was an interposition of benevolence, and 
effected its end by mild methods. But what 
was I to think of the chill and iron grasp which 
had stifled my utterance, and nearly deprived 
me of the breath of life when I strove to speak 
in my own defence? And in what light should 
I regard the force which but a day or two pre- 
vious had struck my arm powerless to my side? 
Could it be that the gentle being who once 
shared my fortunes was the agent of such vio- 
lence,—or was another employed in the un- 
grateful task of subduing my more obstinate 
moods, while to her was left the care of admon- 
ishing me by light pressures, and soft touches 
of her own delicate hand ?” 

‘ The Block House,’ with which the second 
volume commences, is an American tale of 
true love, and very well told. ‘ Mr. Green’ 
is the story of a man to whom all matters were 
of a like importance : there are many such 
in the world, but few so amusing as our 
transatlantic philosopher. The remaining 
tales of ‘Selim’ and ‘ Boyuca’ are of Euro 
pean extraction, and interesting after their 
kind. We are not sure that these volumes 
will deprive our apprentices of their repose, 
or make a milliner’s girl put a gum flower 
the less in her hair. They are pretty, rather 
than powerful. 
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The Life of Mohammed. By the Rev. George 
Bush, A.M. New York: Harper; London, 
Rich. 

Mr. Forster’s very original, ingenious, and 

learned work, ‘ Mahometanism Unveiled,’ 


and in America than in this country. It 
was the first work, written by a Christian 


assiduously to the interests of Cadijah, and man- 
aged the trust committed to him so entirely to 


her satisfaction, that upon his return she re- | 
warded his fidelity with the gift of her hand | 


and her fortune. It may be imagined, that in 


| entering into this alliance, she was probably in- 


: . | fluenced by the family connexions and the per- 
excited more attention on the continent | 


sonal attractions of her suitor. But whatever 


| were her motives, the union subsequently appears 


divine, in which the great reformer of Mecca | 
was not pourtrayed as a monster of iniquity, | 


and his system described as a pestilent im- 

sture. 
the doctrines preached by Mohammed were 
superior to any of the corrupted creeds with 
which they were primarily brought into com- 
petition ; and that if the‘'Arabian teacher must 
be regarded as a commissioned agent of Pro- 
vidence, his commission was for good, at least 
as muchas for evil. The very curious theory, 
that Mohammedanism is designed for those 
who have descended from “ the child of the 
bond-woman,” and is, therefore, a spurious 
imitation of the holy religion, propounded to 
those who inherit the promises made to “ the 
child of the free-woman;” the attempt to 


. identify Mohammed with “ the little horn” 


mentioned in the seventh chapter of Daniel, 
and to prove that the Saracenic conquests are 
predicted in the ninth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse, we leave to those who have a taste for 
the interpretation of prophecy ; they will find 
these subjects very ably discussed by Mr. 
Forster, and by Mr. Bush, who is his devoted 
follower. The works of both these gentle- 
men are written in a spirit of philanthropy 
and tone of moderation as rare as they are 
valuable in the works of polemic theologians. 
Mr. Bush, with unusual candour, claims for 
his work merely the credit of faithful compi- 
lation ; it merits, however, higher praise, for 
we find in it some original views of human 
nature, and many practical remarks on the 
influence of circumstances over the mind. 
We shall take from his work an account of 
the most striking circumstances in the life of 
the prophet. ‘The precise time of his birth 
is not certain, but that he was descended 
from a noble family is indubitable ; the death 
of his father, however, consigned him to early 
ean Prodigies, of course, are declared to 

ave heralded his birth. Mr. Bush hesitates 
about declaring these and many similar stories 
inventions of a later age, but the want of any 
allusion to them in the Koran leaves no room 
to doubt on the subject. The first important 
incident in Mohammed’s life is his visit to 
Syria, where he first became acquainted with 
Christianity. The fables told respecting this 
journey shows, that it was connected with 
some important fact in the history of his 
religious faith, but the precise nature of the 
fact it is impossible to discover. We must 
also add, that there is reason to believe that 
the Syrian journey occurred at a much later 
date than is here assigned to it. 

The next most remarkable circumstance is 
his marriage : Cadijah was to Mohammed 
what Josephine was to Napoleon, but the 
Arabian was more grateful than the Corsican. 

“ About this period, by the assistance of his 
uncle, he was entered into the service of a rich 
trading widow of his native city, who had been 
twice married, and whose name was CaDIJAH. 
In the capacity of factor or agent to this his 
wealthy employer, he took a second journey of 
three years into Damascus and the neighbouring 
regions of Syria, in which he devoted himself so 


Mr. Forster has clearly shown that | 





to have been one of genuine affection on both 





sides; Mohammed never forgot the favours he | 


had received from his benefactress, and never 
made her repent of having placed her person and 
her fortune at his absolute disposal. Although 
Cadijah, at the time of her marriage, was forty, 
and Mohammed not more than twenty-eight, 
yet till the age of sixty-four, when she died, she 
enjoyed the undivided affection of her husband ; 
and that too in a country where polygamy was 
allowed, and very frequently practised.” 


Mr. Bush passes lightly over the prophet’s 
retirement to the cave of Hera, and dwells at 
disproportionate length on the “night jour- 
ney to Heaven;”’ we copy Reinaud’s abridged 
account of this singular circumstance from the 
last number of the Foreign Quarterly, and 
have, at the same time, to express our appro- 
bation of the reviewer’s commentary :— 

“One night,’ said Mohammed, ‘ whilst I was 
asleep, the angel Gabriel presented himself be- 
fore me, and ordered me to follow him; at the 
same time he took me by the hand and made 
me mount the celestial beast Al Borak (the 
thunderer); he then conducted me through the 
air. We travelled between heaven and earth 
with such rapidity, that in the twinkling of an 
eye we reached Mount Sinai. There we stopped 
to offer a prayer; after which, resuming our 
journey, we arrived at Bethlehem, the country 
of Jesus, the son of Mary; we stopped there also 
to offer a prayer, after which, we proceeded to 
Jerusalem, and stopped on the site of Solomon’s 
temple. After having offered another prayer 
there, the angel took me up, and covering me 
with his wings, carried me to heaven. We 
passed successively through the seven heavens, 
saluting the angels and archangels that met us, 
and conversing with the patriarchs and prophets 
that had lived in olden times. Atlast arrived near 
the throne of God, I advanced alone, and ap- 
proached the Ineffable Presence. There I saw 
things that human tongue cannot express, nor 
human imagination comprehend. After having 
conversed with the Lord, I returned to Gabriel, 
and we descended back to Jerusalem, from 
whence we returned to Mecca. This long voy- 
age was performed in so short a space of time 
that no one perceived my absence.’ 

**Now it seems to us exceedingly probable 
that Mohammed had really some such dream as 
he here describes ; indeed there is an express 
tradition of Moaweyah, one of the prophet’s 
successors, that he spoke of it himself as a 
vision. But the circumstances which lead to 
the suspicion of fraud, are, that he insisted on 
this dream as a special confirmation of his mis- 
sion, and that he refers to it in the Koran so 
equivocally, as to leave a doubt whether it was 
a fact or a fancy. Thus in the seventeenth chap- 
ter he says: 

“**Praise be unto him who transported his 
servant by night from the sacred temple of Mecca 
to the farther temple of Jerusalem, the circuit 
of which we have blessed, that we might show 
him some of our signs; for God is he who 
heareth and seeth.’” 

The origin of the Koran is a stumbling 
block to every writer on the subject; Mr. 
Bush does not appear to have discovered 
that the work contains the elements of two 
religions: one teaching patience and for- 
bearance almost stoical, in the chapters 


ferocious propagandism, which belongs to the 


chapters revealed at Medina. The examina- 
tion of the Koran, its claims to originality, 
and the question of its authorship, would 
require more space than we can afford; but 
we hope at some future time to resume the 
subject. Passing over several years of the 
prophet’s life, we come to the battle of Ohod, 
in which Mohammed was defeated by one 
who was, subsequently, the most efficacious 
propagator of his faith. 

“‘ Impelled by a spirit of rash confidence, he 
unwarily promised them certain victory. The 


| prophetic powers of the apostle were to be esti- 





mated by the event. Mohammed, in every en- 
counter, seems to have manifested, in a high 
degree, the talents of a general. In the present 
instance his army, consisting of about one thou- 
sand men, was advantageously posted on the 
declivity of the mountain Ohod, four miles to 
the north of Medina. * * * The Koreish ad- 
vanced in the form of a crescent; Caled, the 
fiercest of the Arabian warriors, led the right 
wing of the cavalry; while Hinda, the wife of 
Abu Sophyan, accompanied by fifteen matrons 
of Mecca, incessantly sounded timbrels to ani- 
mate the troops to the approaching conflict. The 
action commenced by the Moslems charging 
down the hill, and breaking through the enemy’s 
ranks. Victory or paradise was the reward 
promised by Mohammed to his soldiers, and 
they strove with frantic enthusiasm to gain the 
expected recompense. The line of the enemy 
was quickly disordered, and an easy victory 
seemed about to crown the spirit and valour of 
the Moslem troops. At this moment, the archers 
in the rear, impelled by the hope of plunder, 
deserted their station and scattered themselves 
over the field. The intrepid Caled, seizing the 
favourable opportunity, wheeled his cavalry on 
their flank and rear, and exclaiming aloud, 
‘ Mohammed is slain!’ charged with such fury 
upon the disordered ranks of the Moslems, as 
speedily to turn the fate of the day. The flying 
report of the death of their leader so dispirited 
the faithful, that they gave way in every direc- 
tion, and the rout soon became general. Mo- 
hammed endeavoured in vain to rally his broken 
troops; he fought with desperate valour; ex- 
posed his person where the danger appeared 
greatest; was wounded in the face by a javelin; 
had two of his teeth shattered by a stone; was 
thrown from his horse ; and would in all pro- 
bability have been slain, but for the determined 
bravery of a few chosen adherents, who rescued 
their leader from the throng, and bore him away 
to a place of safety. The day was utterly lost; 
seventy of his soldiers were slain, among whom 
was his uncle Hamza; and his reputation as a 
prophet and apostle was in imminent peril. His 
followers murmured at the disastrous issue of 
the conflict, and had the hardihood to affirm 
that the prophet had deceived them; that the 
will of the Lord had not been revealed to him, 
since his confident prediction of success had 
been followed by a signal defeat. The prophet, 
on the other hand, threw the blame on the sins 
of the people ; the anger of the Lord hath fallen 
upon them in conse’ xence of an overweening 
conceit of their security, and because he had 
determined to make trial of their sincerity.” 


This battle, which would have proved fatal 
to any other pretender, became eventually 
the source of new power to Mohammed ; 
but the days of his prosperity were those of 
his most severe suffering, for, just as the vista 
of extensive conquest opened to his view, an 
attempt was made on his life by poison, 
which, though not immediately fatal, ruined 
his constitution :-— 


“ Mohammed, on entering the town, took up 


revealed at Mecca; the other inculcating | his quarters at the house of Hareth, one of the 
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principal inhabitants, and here met with a recep- 
tion which eventually cost him his life. Zeinab, 
the daughter of Hareth, while preparing a meal 


for the conqueror and his attendants, inserted | 
a quantity of poison into a shoulder of mutton | 


which was served up at the table. Bashar, a 
companion of Mohammed, had scarcely begun 
to eat of it, before he was seized with convul- 
sions, and died upon the spot. Mohammed, by 
spitting out the greatest part of what he had 


taken into his mouth, escaped immediate death, | { 
this singular document will be found in the 


but the effects of the fatal drug had entered his 


system, and, resisting every etlort of medicine 


to expel or counteract it, in somewhat more 
than three years afterward it brought him to his 
end. If, as the reporters of Mohammed’s mira- 
cles affirm, the shoulder of mutton informed the 

rophet of its being poisoned, it is certain the 
intelligence came too late. The seeds of death 
were henceforth effectually sown in his consti- 
tution; and his own decline ever after kept 
pace with his growing power. When Zeinab 
was asked, how she had dared to perpetrate a 
deed of such unparalleled enormity, she is said 
to have answered, ‘ that she was determined to 
make trial of his powers as a prophet: if he 
were a true prophet,’ said she, ‘ he would know 
that the meat was poisoned; if not, it would be 





a favour to the world to rid it of such a tyrant.’ | 


It is not agreed among the Mohammedan writers 


what was the punishment inflicted upon this | 


second Jael, or whether she suffered any. Some 
affirm that she was pardoned; others that she 
was put to death.” 








ing to his own prediction, he hath experienced , 


the common fate of mortality.” 

Mr. Bush devotes an entire chapter to an 
estimate of Mohammed’s character, which, 
on the whole, deserves the praise of candour 
and impartiality. Some very useful appen- 


without proof, under the name of axioms and 





| postulates. This he calls his Intercalary 


dices are subjoined ; we regret, however, that | 


the Mohammedan confession of faith has 
been extracted from Morgan’s inaccurate 
work; a more full and faithful translation of 


second number of the Dublin University 
Review. 





Geometry without Axioms. By a Member of 
the University of Cambridge. 4th edition. 
London: Heward. 


An axiom is defined to be “a self-evident | 


proposition”—but no such thing as self-evi- 
dent truth exists. There are, indeed, many 
truths whose evidence is presented to us so 


forcibly and so continually, that we regard | 


them as intuitive; but these are not self- 
evident; they are only proved to us by inces- 
sant experience. 
science is observation ; our senses take cog- 
nizance of certain facts, which are found to 
be invariable under all circumstances, and 
which may therefore be denominated univer- 


| sal truths; but these truths should be termed 


The circumstances of his death are vividly | 


narrated by our author :— 

“The death of Mohammed was hastened by 
the force of a burning fever, which deprived him 
at times of the use of reason. * * * i 
favourite wife Ayesha hung over her husband 
in his last moments, sustaining his drooping 
head upon her knee, as he lay stretched upon 
the carpet, watching with trembling anxiety his 
changing countenance, and listening to the last 
broken sounds of his voice. His disease, as it 
drew towards its termination, was attended at 
intervals with most excruciating pains, which he 
constantly ascribed to the fatal morsel taken at 
Chaibar; and, as the mother of Bashar, the 
companion who had died upon the spot from the 
same cause stood by his side, he exclaimed, ‘ O 
mother of Bashar, the cords of my heart are now 
breaking of the food which I ate with your son 
at Chaibar.’ In his conversation with those 
around him, he mentioned it as a special prero- 
gative granted to him, that the angel of death 
was not allowed to take his soul till he had 
respectfully asked of him his permission, and 
this permission he condescendingly granted. 
Recovering from a swoon into which the vio- 
lence of his pains had thrown him, he raised his 
eyes towards the roof of the house, and with 
faltering accents exclaimed, ‘O God! pardon 
my sins. Yes, I come among my fellow-labourers 
on high!’ His face was then sprinkled with 
water, and that by his own feeble hand, when 
he shortly after expired. 

“ The city, and more especially the house of the 
prophet, became at once a scene of sorrowful, 
but confused lamentation. Some of his followers 
could not believe that he was dead. ‘ How can 
he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, our 
mediator with God? He is not dead. Like 
Moses and Jesus he is rapt in a holy trance, 
and speedily will he return to his faithful people.’ 
The evidence of sense was disregarded, and 
Omar, brandishing his scimitar, threatened to 
strike off the heads of the infidels who should 
affirm that the prophet was no more. The 
tumult was at length appeased by the modera- 
tion of Abubeker. ‘Is it Mohammed,’ said he, 
* or the God of Mohammed, whom ye worship ? 
The God of Mohammed liveth for ever, but the 
apostle was a mortal like ourselves, and accords 


1s 





Penasms, that is, truths of which we have 
acquired the knowledge by experience. That 
geometry, like every other science, ultimately 
rests on some facts derived from observation, 
is certain; but these facts are so few, so 
simple, and so utterly disproportionate to the 
vast superstructure raised upon them, that 
we can scarcely be surprised at the mistake 
made by the ancient philosophers, who re- 
garded it as a science purely mental and 
contemplative. Impressed with this notion, 
they sacrificed in many instances simplicity 
to a supposed rigidity of demonstration, and 
made the basis of their reasoning, not truths 
derived from the evidence of the senses, but 
truths supposed to be naturally inherent in 
the mind. These axioms, as they were 
called, were, however, but disguised assump- 
tions. Passing over the notorious case of 
Euclid’s twelfth axiom, it is manifestly a 
more obvious truth, that “ two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third,” than 
that ‘all right angles are equal,” yet, for the 
first we are supplied with a formal demon- 
stration, while the latter is declared to be 
self-evident. Resting on such assumptions, 
geometry can scarcely claim to be ranked 
among the exact sciences; but it has been 
long known, that the necessity for them could 
be avoided, by simply introducing the idea 
of motion. ‘This was rejected by the Greek 
philosophers, because they believed that a 
science which they were resolved to regard 
as purely intellectual, would be degraded by 
an appeal to the senses; but why modern 
geometricans should persevere in the same 
course, can only be explained by that reve- 
rence for antiquity, which during two thou- 
sand years has been the greatest impediment 
to the progress of science. The two truths 
on which Col. Thompson has based the geo- 
metrical system before us, are, that substances 
of definite forms exist, and that continuous 
motion is possible ; on these two principles 
he founds a spherical geometry, by whose 
aid he strictly demonstrates all the proposi- 
tions which have been hitherto received 


The groundwork of every | 





Book; and a more ingenious and beautiful 
example of mathematical reasoning has not 
appeared since the closing of the school of 
Alexandria. 

A question, however, arisesas to the mode 
of using this Intercalary Book, for, in several 
of the propositions, the reasoning is too 
complex to be easily understood by a student 
commencing geometry; and the Colonel re- 
commends that the results should, as now, be 


| assumed as true, but that the student should 


be told, “‘ the proof of these at present would 
disturb the order of your studies, but at a 
future time you shall be made acquainted 
with the demonstrations.” Thus, when a 
youth had gone through the six books of 
Euclid, he might turn to the Intercalary 
Book, and find it the bond which united ail 
his previous knowledge into an exact and 
orderly system. 

Euclid’s doctrine of parallel lines has been 
always the opprobrium of geometry, and 
countless efforts have been made to evade 
the difficulty ; in them all, however, we find 
assumptions more or less disguised, and we 
doubt whether the Colonel has not made a 
little jump between propositions B and C, 
XXVIII; his demonstration is, however, 
more rigid than any we have seen, but, un- 
fortunately, it is very complicated. With 
beginners, we should prefer referring at once 
to the common sense notion of parallels; 
which is obviously, that paralle llinesare those 
between which lines drawn in the same di- 
rection are equal, and consequently between 
which two perpendiculars are equal. This 
is, to be sure, an assumption, but then it has 
the merit of being undisguised, intelligible, 
and not demanding any great stretch of cre- 
dulity in the student. ‘There are some changes 
made by the Colonel, in the order of proposi- 
tions in the first book of Euclid’s Elements 
which we highly approve, and we should be 
glad to see the same principle of reform ap- 
plied to the entire. There should, indeed, 
be two systems of geometry: the one con- 
stantly appealing to observation and the 
senses, for the use of the young, and of those 
who have not been accustomed to the rigid 
exercise of the reasoning faculties; the other 
designed for the period when the mind is 
more advanced, and when the merits of ex- 
actitude in science can be appreciated. 

We have been too well pleased with this 
work, to carp at trivial inaccuracies of ex- 
pression, but, as critics must find fault with 
something, we shall object to the introduc- 
tion of political allusions in the’preface, which 
are only calculated to excite needless _hosti- 
lity to the book, and limit its usefulness by 
stimulating a powerful party to set them- 
selves against its circulation. 





Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal in 
1832, under the Orders of His Imperial 
Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. 
By G. Lloyd Hodges, Esq. 2 vols. 

[Second Notice.) 

Tue following brief sketch of the characters 

of those influential persons most likely to 

take an active part in the government of 

Portugal, should Donna Maria ascend the 

throne of that country, may, at this parti- 

cular moment, interest our readers. We 
must, however, premise, that if Colonel 
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Hodges be correct in all his opinions re- 

cting Dom Pedro, there has been much 
court scandal in the Brazils. 
Dom Pedro. 

“ Dom Pedro’s is one of those characters so 
disposed to the open manifestation of every 
passing sentiment which affects the mind, that 
it offers but little difficulty to its thorough com- 
prehension, by even a careless observer. He 
possesses, in an eminent degree, some of the 
most valuable qualities that adorn humanity, 





never uses any epithet denoting reprobation or 
strong hostility. His usual expression is simply 
Mon freére.’ Of the King of Spain, in like 
manner, he speaks as ‘ Mon oncle.’ 

“ With regard to his religion, the Emperor is 
honestly and conscientiously a Roman Catholic ; 
at the same time he appears thoroughly con- 


| vinced of the gross abuses of the Catholic church 


clouded, truth obliges me to confess, by some | 


that are but too likely to lessen materially the 
degree of good he is striving to confer on his 
country. Frank, open, and ma:ly, possessing, 
too, a powerful and robust frame of body, and a 
strength of constitution capable of supporting a 
vast degree of fatigue and privation, he evinces 
a natural bias towards dangerous and hazardous 
enterprises. All these qualities are now in their 
fullest vigour, as the Emperor is but in his 
thirty-sixth year. His character is particularly 
marked by a love of truth in all he says, and a 
scrupulous desire to fulfil all his promises—a 
matter of no small difficulty in a prince, and 
especially in one so circumstanced. ‘The strength 
and steadiness of his judgment are upon the 
whole questionable, as many events of his past 
life, as well as the sequel of this Narrative, will, 
1 think, demonstrate. The defective mode of his 
education will, however, account for much of this. 
He has never been habituated to reading, and, 
in consequence, his knowledge of mankind 
must have been derived only from those who 
have surrounded him. It would be too trite a 
subject to point out the almost necessarily erro- 
neous views he must entertain of mankind on 
some points, and his total ignorance in others, 
while courtiers were his principal companions 
and instructors. ‘The absence, too, of a judi- 
cious controul over his conduct in early youth 
is too evidently seen in his present deportment. 
He is subject tosudden impulses generally, and 
sometimes yields to the most violent ebullitions 
of temper, under the influence of which he gives 
prompt utterance to whatever notion sways him 
at the time, with little delicacy or regard to the 
feelings of his most attached friends or de- 
pendents. Such conduct, in too many cases, 
produces coolness of zeal in his service, and, in 
others, entire alienation. It must, however, in 
justice be added, that his extreme generosity 
serves in no small degree to Jessen the bad 
effects so mischievous a habit infallibly pro- 
duces. 

“ It will readily be perceived, after these re- 
marks, that the Emperor is not distinguished 
for that princely dignity of deportment which 
has so powerful an effect in swaying the minds 
of men. On the contrary, his conversation 
partakes at all times of the perfectly plair and 
familiar, unmarked by any pretence to, or effort 
of, refinement; it is, however, essentially de- 
corous. He would no more permit himseif the 
use of a licentious expression than he would 
tolerate it in others. 

“ In his domestic relations his conduct is not 
merely unexceptionable; it is admirable. His 
affectionate attention to every the slightest wish 
of the Empress, and his devoted attachment to 
his children, are generally well known. Of the 
Empress, as I have already observed, report 
speaks in very high terms of praise. She pos- 
sesses an excellent understanding, and great 
liberality of sentiment. Her opinions are said 
to have great weight with her imperial lord; 
and much were it to be desired they could be 
more frequently appealed to, in order to neu- 
tralize or destroy the evil suggestions of his 
mischievous and selfish counsellors, which may 








eventually, it is to be feared, prove fatally in- | 


jurious to their too-confiding master. It is an 
evidence of no small generosity of feeling in the 


in Portugal; and should his daughter’s govern- 
ment, under his direction, become ultimately 
established in the country, it may with certainty 
be anticipated that the church reform will be 
no less searching and effective than the state 
reform; and, in a word, that the interval be- 
tween the present despotisin of the government 
and the constitutional form with which he is 
applying his best energies to replace it, is not 
wider than that which will be between the pre- 
sent compound of delusion, fraud, and extortion, 
engrafted on the church of Portugal, and the 
same church after his purification of it shall 
have taken place. 





to every one. He was seated opposite to his 
Majesty at dinner, yet hardly a word passed 
between them. The Marquis partook, however, 
in such general conversation as occurred. On 
this, as on subsequent occasions, the Emperor 
addressed himself principally to his doctor, con- 
fessor, or chamberlain, with whom he at all 
times and seasons threw off all reserve: indeed, 
1 was often surprised at the familiarity, even 
to practical jokes, which he was pleased to 
exercise towards them. * * * 

“Of the public qualifications of the Marquis 
of Palmella, | have already ventured to express 
some opinion. From the known tenour of the 
political views antecedently manifested by that 


, accomplished individual, considerable surprise 


“I have already referred to the early hours | 


and active habits of the Emperor: I must also 
notice his extreme temperance. He never takes 
wine ; water is his usual beverage—even coffee 
he abstains from. Health, the most vigorous 
and uninterrupted, is the almost necessary con- 
sequence of his mode of living, His strength 
of muscle is very considerable, and he takes no 
small delight in lifting and carrying heavy 
weights, and performing other similar feats, to 
prove his bodily powers. 

** But amidst all his admirable qualities, his 
high natural sense of justice, his hatred of op- 
pression, his liberal sentiments, and his general 
benevolence, I am compelled to acknowledge 
that there is one opposite characteristic, which 
detracts much from the value of them all—I 
mean a commixture of vanity.” 

Marquis of Paimella. 

“ One fact is worth a thousand conjectures or 
assertions. The Marquis of Palmella, by his fide- 
lity to the constitutional interests of his country, 
has lost fortune and influence,—nay, has almost 
sacrificed the means of subsistence for himself 
and a numerous family. 1 should not, how- 
ever, be pursuing the course of an impartial 
recorder, were [ not to admit that the Marquis 
has been by many persons held to be deficient 
in that degree of energy required for an efficient 
part during a great national crisis. A strong 
and determined self-reliance, and a vigorous 
assertion of his own superiority, however called 
for by the arduous position in which he was 
placed, were perhaps rendered peculiarly dif- 
ficult of exercise in his case by those habits of 
amenity and gentle deportment acquired by 
him in the diplomatic circles where he had so 
long figured. Under the continued influence 
of those amiable habits, he was unfortunately 
too reluctant to assume the altered tone and 
bearing which were demanded in order to re- 
press the efforts of those intriguers who beset 
his path. That kind of modesty cannot be 
wholly sympathized with, which, under any cir- 
cumstances, allows inferior minds to take the 
lead, when a great principle, or the vital interests 
of a whole people, are at stake. 

“Tt has been said by Talleyrand, that Pal- 
mella’s greatest misfortune is that of his having 
been born the member of a small state; for that 
if he had been a native of England or France, 
he would have attained extensive influence by 
the ingenuity of designs which would then have 
had a full and fair field for developement. 

“Tt was not till the 9th February (the day 
before our sailing) that the Marquis was able to 
join us on board the frigate. There he seemed, 
as regarded his own countrymen, to stand alone, 
and to have no friend or partisan among the 
Emperor's suite—he, who was the only master- 
mind of them all. The first day, the Emperor's 


Emperor, that, in speaking of Dom Miguel, he | coldness and indifference to him were visible 


j 





was excited in the minds of those versed in 
Portuguese politics, by finding his name, as 
minister for foreign afiairs, associated with the 
Mouvement party, as it was and is called. This 
surprise was augmented by the recollection of 
the Emperor's personal coldness towards him. 
But the true explanation of the mystery was 
to be found in the fact, that the well-merited 
consideration he was held in by all foreign 
powers, rendered him indispensable as a partner 
in any ministry that might be formed by Dom 
Pedro at that juncture ;—negociation was all but 
impracticable without him. This is no hypo- 


| thetical assertion ; it is a truth which experience 


has demonstrated, and which every day of po- 
litical struggle in the Peninsula will probably 
go further to establish. It should not have 
been forgotten, too, on the occasion to which I 
allude, that the Marquis had been for nearly 
three years the established President of the 
Regency of the Azores; and that he had on the 
side of his claims the Count de Villa Flor, a 
tried and faithful officer at the head.of the 
army, and next in importance to himself in the 
Government of that Regency. Moreover, the 
great sacrifices which the Marquis had made 
(and to which I have before alluded), in support 
of the cause of the young Queen, afforded the 
most ample assurance as to the sincerity of his 
zeal; and I do fully believe that he had, and 
has it at heart, to emancipate his country from 
the existing slavery, and to restore her to that 
rank, in relation to other nations, for which it 
is his duty, as a statesman and a Portuguese, 
to labour. But the sacrifices made, and the good 
intentions cherished by the Marquis, would have 
had, there is little reason to doubt, a far more 
beneficial effect for his country, if he had firmly 
declined, as he declared he would, taking office 
with any other persons than those whom he 
might himself be allowed to name. A course of 
this independent nature might have been taken 
by him without fear.o§sthe Emperor’s power to 
resist it. Palmella both called on and en- 
titled to be firm in ‘the assertion of his own 
plans and wishes, by his necessary conviction 
of Dom Pedro's incapacity (through his long 
absence from Portugal) to decide on the persons 
most fitted to be his guides in the difficult and 
precarious course before him.” 
Count de Villa Flor. 

“The Count de Villa Flor, who during the 
revolutionary movements in Portugal, has so 
often appeared on the political scene, with 
honour to himself and benefit to the Constitu- 
tional rights of his country, is now about forty- 
six years of age, and full of health and active 
energy. He possesses a gentlemanly and pre- 
possessing appearance, in happy accordance 
with the frankness and amiability of his man- 
ners and habits, which are such as to render 
him a general favourite in social life. To his 
milder virtues he adds the merit, or the qua- 
lification, of being personally brave; and he 
is totally exempt from the prominent national 
failing—a pernicious tendency to intrigue. I 
am aware that his pretensions to the exercise of 
a command-in-chief have been disputed; and 
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yet, in all that he undertook—in his former 
struggles with the Marquis de Chaves, and in 
his later proceedings in the Azores—he has 
been triumphantly successful: there he had no 
superior authority to control him, or to dissent 
from his plans; there he was supreme chief, 
military and civil: he was free from the inter- 
position of men ignorant (with a solitary excep- 
tion) of the ordinary rules of Government, and 
only capable of impeding the execution of mea- 
sures by their pompous mandates and their con- 
flicting intrigues. The inclination to doubt his 
talents for command has been unfairly derived 
from his subsequent career, in which he did not 
enjoy the same fortunate exemption from inter- 
ference with his designs and acts.” 
Silveira. 

“Of the individuals forming the cabinet, 
Senhor Mouzinho Silveira merits particular 
commendation, for his sound and salutary at- 
tachment to constitutional liberty. Equally mo- 
derate and consistent, he pursued the middle 
course between republicanism and what are 
termed in England conservative principles. 
Possessed of large property in Portugal, he had 
not shrunk from sacrificing it for the indepen- 
dence of his country.” 

Xavier. 

“Candido José Xavier is a wily, intriguing 
courtier, and therefore no favourable specimen 
of the Portuguese or any other national cha- 
racter. In spite of a forbidding personal ap- 
pearance, an awkward gait, and the absence 
of conversational talent; in spite, too, of the 
want of recommendation as to birth, he has had 
the dexterity to acquire a complete ascendency 
over the Emperor’s mind—an ascendency to 
which may unfortunately be attributed not only 
the dissatisfaction which has so extensively pre- 
vailed among the foreign troops engaged in the 
cause, but the failure of the principal objects 
of the expedition itself. Xavier joined the 
French army during the war of independence, 
and fought against the freedom of his country, 
for which offence the sentence of death remains 
suspended over him. In what light he is 
regarded by his countrymen generally, it is 
hardly necessary to say; yet he has his own 
particular followers and creatures, owing to his 
position with Dom Pedro, whose infatuation in 
the behalf of such a man can hardly be too 
much deplored. The dread, too, of his impla- 
cable character may have the effect of silencing, 
in some degree, the opposition which must be 
felt towards him. Knowing as well the good as 
the weak points in the Emperor’s disposition, he 
dares not approach him openly with the object 
of an intrigue, but has recourse, on such occa- 
sions, to some of his crafty underlings. Of these, 
the most ready is Dom Pedro's first valet de 
chambre, a man named Carlota, who had in the 
Brazils been his groom, and whose brother was 
accused as the assassin of the late Marquis de 
Loulé. The son of that nobleman (who is like- 
wise the emperor’s brother-in-law) has conse- 
quently the daily mortification of beholding the 
brother of his own father’s reputed murderer 
figuring as one of the most favoured individuals 
about the person of the Emperor, in whose suite 
he now also occupies the rank of lieutenant. 
To show the familiar footing on which this 
man is regarded, it may be mentioned as the 
daily custom of the Emperor to give him audi- 
ence in his bed-chamber, after he is dressed, 
and also occasionally to enter his apartments 
and converse with him. Such opportunities of 
free access are not lost sight of by Xavier, who 
has only to instruct this man to approach the 
Emperor and ‘ rain sacrificial whisperings in his 
ear,’ when there is any one from whom the 
imperial confidence is to be withdrawn.” 

Freire. 

“The chief co-operator in Xavier’s designs 

was Agostinho José Freire. He held the rank 





of major in the Portuguese army, and had 
served in the quarter-master-general’s depart- 
ment with that accomplished and enterprising 
officer, Major-General Sir B. d’Urban, under 
Marshal Beresford. As to his capabilities as a 
soldier, I have never heard any attributed to 
him, whether moral or physical. Some accom- 
plishments he possesses, and a more than usual 
fluency of speech, which gained him the credit 
of eloquence in the Cortes at Lisbon, of which 
he was president. In that assembly he sup- 
ported the principal popular measures, far more, 
as it is insinuated, from a thirst for personal 
distinction, than from a just regard for the po- 
pular interests. His antipathy to everything 
British, on what ground it would be difficult to 
say, has been strongly marked. * * * 

“IT must designate him as a wild theorist, 
afflicted with the dangerous blindness of self- 
love, to the extent of supposing himself in legis- 
lative wisdom a Pombai, and in eloquence a 
Demosthenes, and therefore incapable (with all 
his tendency to change) of liberating himself 
from his own prejudices. Having no fortune, 
or ‘vested interest’ (to borrow an expressive, 
but often-perverted term) in his native country, 
he has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by his political speculations. His bustling dis- 
position, unaided by sufficient powers of intel- 
lect for its proper guidance, renders him one of 
the last men who should have been called to the 
councils of a prince so unsteady in his purpose 
as Dom Pedro. In spite of his exalted notions 
of his own separate importance, he was through- 
out a puppet in the hands of Candido Xavier.” 

Saldanha. 

“General Saldanha is an amiable and well- 
intentioned man, warmly devoted to the liberties 
and happiness of his country, and equally so to 
the acquisition of popularity and military dis- 
tinction. While he has succeeded in making 
himself beloved by the soldiery and many of 
the officers, he has not escaped from the mis- 
leading influence of the snares of a designing 
party. For those acts of his political life which 
seem to challenge censure, it is but charitable 
to offer this excuse; for it would certainly be 
worse than harsh to impute them to sinister in- 
tentions. He has a field yet before him, where his 
country is willing to accord to him the oppor- 
tunity of retrieving these defects, and establish- 
ing reputation. Ere he can do this, however, he 
must cease to lend himself as the focus of con- 
centration for faction and discontent; he must 
discard individual animosities, or he will never 
conduce to the general good.” 

Padre Marcos. 

“The spiritual part of the padre’s calling 
seems, however, to be that for which nature has 
least of all predisposed him. His zeal leans to- 
wards the temporal functions of courtier and 
confessor. For these his external indications of 
frankness and good-nature are as opportune as 
his inward fund of subtlety—forming together 
a happy intermixture of the dove and the ser- 
pent; and he thus invites approach and confi- 
dence with better success than would a person 
more obviously designing. Possessed of no 
marked powers of mind, he has yet been able, 
through the petty dexterities of flattery, and the 
gradual force of habit, to acquire a certain in- 
fluence with the Emperor, and so to become a 
useful second to the wily Candido Xavier.” 

These little personal sketches will give the 
reader a favourable impression of the political 
integrity with which the work is written; 
and for which we commended Col. Hodges 
in our first notice. 

«+ Candido Xavier himself received in the first in- 
stance the offer of the portfolio of the war department. 
He however, declined it, with a very sagacious con- 
sciousness, that by remaining in the position of first 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor, he should enjoy more 


real influence behind the scenes, and be better able to 
direct the machinery of affairs.” 











Exposition of the False Medium and Bar- 
riers excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public. London: Effingham Wilson, 


Tuere is an affectation in the title, and an 
obscurity in the style of this book, which are 
somewhat repellant at first ; but the book is 
worth reading, and its subject is worth con- 
sideration. If the public be really deprived 
of the instructive and entertaining powers of 
men of genius by means of any unfair inter- 
position between talent and publicity, and if 
men of genius, but for this barrier, would 
receive a due reward for their labours and 
fitting honours for their ability, then it be- 
comes at once the interest of the public, and 
of men of genius too, that all interruption 
should be forthwith removed, so that talent 
may have its deserved recompense, and the 
public be no longer deprived of the glories 
which should embellish, and the lights which 
should guide it. Our author, we fear, is in 
a passion; for he begins his book with what 
he calls a “ Statement of facts,”’ and the first 
fact which he states is an astounding one, 
viz. “ A common stone meets with more 
ready patronage than a man of genius.” 
Well, let us grant this for the sake of argu- 
ment—what then? Our next inquiry is, who 
is in fault? ‘The public, who are indifferent 
to genius—or the barrier which prevents 
the public from becoming acquainted with 
the existence of genius? Now, if the public 
sets its face against genius, we cannot see 
any reason for finding fault with any barrier 
that keeps genius from publicity. In the 
earlier pages the author seems to lay all the 
blame on the public. “ In vain,” says he, 
“as relates to his own advantage, has a man 
made the most important discoveries in 
science: on the contrary, his reward has 
always been profusely paid in persecution, 
and the current coin of calumny or ridicule.” 

As he proceeds, however, the barrier de- 
velopes itself, and it consists of booksellers’ 
readers, theatrical managers, musical direc- 
tors, and royal academicians,—so that lite- 
rature, the drama, musical compositions, and 
pictures, have not fair play with the public, 
by means of the intervention of this barrier. 
We believe that there may be some truth 
in some of the statements, but we know that 
there is a great deal of passion in them all. 

In the section entitled “ Anatomy of false 
Oracles,” he falls foul of booksellers’ readers 
with a most tremendous vituperation, seem- 
ing to hate them as heartily as Vivian Grey 
did ushers. 

“« Men of genius who are in obscurity are re- 
quired to come forward and prove their claims! 
And why they do not obey the call we will an- 
swer demonstratively. 

“They can no more rise to notice than a 
sapling oak can get through a city pavement. 
There is a false medium between their hopes and 
a fair hearing: there is a barrier between an 
Author’s heart and the Public, be his work of 
what merit soever, which nothing but an acci- 
dental contingency, of wealth, rank, interest, 
&c., can surmount. Sometimes, not even these, 
unless exercised to the highest degree. There 
is a regular, common-place turnpike to the first 
step on the high road of Fame, the only toll for 
which is mediocrity. There is a ‘ Secret in all 
trades’—a ‘ Skeleton in every house’—and every 
publisher has—his Reader! Invisible behind 
his employer's arras, the author’s unknown, un- 
suspected enemy, works to the sure discomfiture 
of all original ability. This is the fool in the 
dark, who knows not what he mars! He is 
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sometimes the knave; in which case the pub- 
Jisher is made the unconscious fool: but, in 
either case, the author is the victim.” 

The following description of a publisher's 
reader is amusing : 

“A publisher’s Reader is of the worst order 
of all bad critics possible. He judges of every- 
thing by its faults; which is an ignorant] pro- 
ceeding, even if what he pronounces the faults 
really were such. He either does not know that 
there must be chaff in every field of corn, or 
else he must consider the corn as an illegitimate 
admixture. To speak definitely, he never looks 
for anything but chaff: and in this one instance, 
he certainly does succeed, for it is the only thing 
he understands. But he does not understand 
men of genius, or the public. He understands 
his employer’s true interest just as little. He 
is thoroughly in the dark as to what is ‘ wanted’ 
—what will ‘ take’—what will ‘sell.’ He never 
has been right yet upon any fair question of 
single, unaided opinion. He does not know that 
the heart of man contains all the first springs of 
action, and, consequently, that its strong and 
well-directed emanations must be felt by all who 
give fair play to the nature within them. The 
public commonly do this. He does not know 
that mankind are excited more through this true 
medium, than by all the verbal logic that ever 
was generated upon any system whatever. He 
never can know what will produce excitement, 
because there is none in his own breast. He 
has not a single pulse of that energy, ‘ without 
which, judgment is cold, and knowledge is 
inert.’ He strait-waistcoats sensation—which 
everybody understands by instinct—and puts on 
his spectacles—which the general public do not. 
He sees through a false medium : the public see 
through a true medium. By an apt association 
of ideas, he looks upward to the blank ceiling 
with spontaneous face, to consider how Elliott's 
‘Corn Law Rhymes’ came to succeed, now that 
poetry is not in the least ‘ the taste of the day’? 
He shakes his head at the English Opium 
Eater, and for the life of him cannot, even now, 
account for its prodigious success, except by our 
reasoning. It was felt like the first tinding of 
an elixir to renew the delicious dreams of youth, 
and all its vague and portentous imaginations. 
Several young men nearly died of the seductive 
draught at the same period, referring to the 
book as the instigation. A Reader would never 
have recommended it for publication—‘ so wild, 
so extraordinary, so unheard-of a mass of won- 
ders, and all told as facts!’ But with a pre- 
cedent, he certainly had a partial opinion about 
the subsequent ‘ Confessions of a Glutton;’ 
being aided in his favourable decision by its 
vulgar inferiority. He would not know, if we 
suffered him to be asked (however he might 
fear it) whether this Exposition would succeed ; 
although it contains the manifest elements of 
popularity. He is a greater fool than the writer. 
A Reader believes himself a profoundly wise 
man, notwithstanding his misgivings are fear- 
fully excited upon all personal occasions. He 
stabs in the abstraction of the dark ; he is slain 
the moment he issues, or is dragged, from his 
hole.” 

This is but a specimen, a mild specimen, of 
our author’s eloquence, and yet he says that 
he is not a disappointed author. 

In the section on “ The Drama,” there is 
a good anecdote, and well told :— 

“ The chief trick of malice, however, in the 
actors, is the following, which has been kept 
hitherto, a close masonic secret among the elect, 
never admitted in words even among themselves. 
When a new actor or singer, whose damnation 
is particularly desired, is about to make his 
most effective point, he is manceuvred up the 
back of the stage, either by the previous actions 
of the others, or else by the private by-play 





stepping back of the one he is immediately 
associated with in the scene; so that, at the 
climax, his voice is lost among the side-wings 
and lofty flies, and the next speaker or singer 
instantly taking up his part, before the applause 
can even have a chance of beginning, the said 
climax, upon which perhaps so much study had 
been bestowed and so many hopes built, passes 
off as nothing; and in this manner he is foiled 
and disheartened two or three times, which are 
generally quite sufficient. We recently saw an 
actor invidiously try this trick upon Kean, in 
order to take advantage of the physical weak- 
ness which would have rendered his intended 
point less than ineffective; but cleverly as the 
gradual retreat was covered with by-play, the 
old stager saw through it in a moment, and with 
all the spirit and decision of genius, turned it 
into an advantage. Instead of the passion 
bursting forth on the spot to which he had 
been unavoidably drawn, he rushed upon the 
maneeuvrer, dragged him down the stage to the 
very lamps, and then made his point. The public 
were electrified!—the gentlemen of the press 
thought it a preconcerted thing. But a ‘debu- 
tant’ would not have been aware of the well- 
acted design; or, if he had, would not have 
dared to meet it in the same way. The ill- 
natured custom, also, of not looking at a ‘ de- 
butant,’ and thus superseding or preventing his 
by-play; marring him in his points, or cutting 
him out of them by hastily taking up their own 
right, or wrong, cue; for it may be done both 
ways; putting him out and throwing him off his 
guard by unconcerted crossings, wrong entrances 
or exits, and actions not previously used at re- 
hearsals; and not countenancing him when act- 
ing to them, or else out-faciug him in an arro- 
gant or contemptuous manner,—are also among 
the choice instances of histrionic charity and 
brotherly love.” 

The remedy proposed for these evils is a 
kind of association, or joint stock company ; 
but if the public does not care about genius, 
we cannot see how it can be expected that 
the public will take the trouble to form new 
plans to foster it. We should like to see the 
subject calmly, rationally, and logically treat- 
ed;—but reformers must not content them- 
selves with declamation. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Mémoires de la Reine Hortense, aujourd'hui 
Duchesse de Saint-Leu. [Memoirs of Queen 
Hortense, now Duchess of St. Leu.] Recueillis et 
publiés par Le Baron W. F. Van Scheelten.’— 
We have already sufficiently exposed the man- 
ner in which French historical memoirs are got 
up. Of the present we need only say that they 
have been disavowed by the Duchess of St. Leu. 
Who the Baron W. F. Van Scheelten is, or 
whether there be such a man in existence, we 
know not: this much, however, is certain, that 
if there be such a person, he is a mere man of 
straw. There are, however, some anecdotes in 
these volumes culled from other works, which, 
although they are well known to us, and will be 
to most reading men, may be new to some of 
our readers. ‘To the latter these fictitious me- 
moirs, which are light, and not ungracefully 
written, may serve to kill a tedious hour. 

‘ Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire.’— 
These are two very handsome, and, what is better, 
useful volumes: the arms are clearly engraved 
on wood by Williams, and are the best things of 
the kind we have seen; and the whole is printed 
with even more than his usual neatness, by 
Whittingham, of Chiswick. The letter-press 
contains much more information than we com- 
monly find in similar works: the titles are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, so that an index is not 
needed: the origin and history of each family 








is traced with diligence, and fully displayed ; 
and every separate article is preceded by the 
coat of arms, drawn and engraved with the taste 
of an artist, so that all that is required to be 
known, can be seen at a glance. 


* Tribute to the Memory of Sir Walter Scott ; 
by the Rev. J. M‘Vicker, D.D..—When it was 
told in New York that Sir Walter Scott was 
dead, and the people of Scotland were about to 
erect a monument to his memory, the citizens 
held a meeting, and commenced a subscription, 
for the purpose of raising a monument to him 
in their own city: it was on this occasion that 
Mr. M‘Vicker delivered the speech, of which 
we can give but a short account. Orations of 
this kind require to be warm, and perhaps a 
little enthusiastic in language ; and our reverend 
friend is both warm and enthusiastic. He 
praises the works, and praises the life of Sir 
Walter ; and there have been few lives or works 
so excellent and blameless. 


‘A Poem on the Meditation of Nature; by 
Park Benjamin.’—This poem was spoken, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1832, before the Association of the 
Alumni of Washington College. Works of this 
kind are best exhibited in specimens: the fol- 
lowing passage has its merits :— 


Of Nature’s pure philosophy I sing : 

And my entire devotion aud the flame 
Of quenchiless love upon her altar fling ; 

For she has ever been to me the same 
Unchanging parent, generous and kind ; 

And all its better nourishment my mind 

Draws from her bosom, and my heart would be 
Cold as an iceberg of the northern sea, 

If, when I gaze on her undying forms, 

I did not speak the gratitude which warms 
The flowing water of its deepest fountains. 
Her quiet vales and her majestic mountains, 
Her angry seas, that struggle with the wrath 

Of the fierce tempest, rushing from the sky 
To rend the earth in his destructive path, 

Or flash revenge from his dark shrouded eye,— 
Her still lakes, sleeping in the starlight beams, 
Her warring cataracts, her peaceful streams, 
The boundless prairie where the eagle soars, 

The solemn grandeur of her ancient woods, 
The haggard rocks that guard her bending shores, 

Her green retreats and leafy solitudes, 

All fill my soul with reverential awe ; 
For everywhere I read the changeless law 
‘That tells its immortality, and learn 

Lessons of wisdom, purer than the deep 
And strangely-wrought philosophies, that burn 
And waste the spirit, when subduing sleep 
Should lull the wearied senses, and the brain 
Form golden visions to relieve the pain 
Of ceaseless thought, which, ere youth’s roses bloom, 
Oft strews their blossoms on an early tomb. 


‘ Demetrius, and other Poems; by Agnes 
Strickland.’—This is a legendary tale of Greece 
and her struggle for freedom with the Moslem. 
There is true love and true heroism in it, and 
some pleasing poetry ; yet we prefer the poetess 
whem it is her pleasure to choose a humbler 
theme, and write it briefly. The following is 
to our taste :— 


Joy! we search for thee in vain 
ln the monarch’s gilded train ; 
In the mask’s fantastic crowd, 
Or the revels of the proud ; 

In the camp or festive hall, 

At the rout or midnight ball ; 
There thy counterfeits abound, 
But thyseif art seldom found. 


Nor art thou in pleasure’s throng, 
‘Though the laugh be loud and ioug, 
And the wine-cup sparkle brightest, 
And the voice of glee sound lightest, 
Where the sons of mirth and folly 
Drown all feelings pure and holy ; 
Yet they cannot banish care— 

Joy! thy spirit is not there. 


Hand in hand with Peace and Love 
Thou descended’st from above ; 
‘thou art of celestial birth, 

Though a sojourner on earth ; 

And from earthly dross refined, 
Savour’st still of angel kind. 


Thou in all that’s pure and fair 

Dost delight, O Joy! to share; 

Thou art in the grateful flowers 

When they drink soft evening showers— 
In the blithe lark’s matin lay, 

When he greets the rising day— 
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In creation’s vesper song, 

Warbling with the winged throng— 
In the unseen cuckoo’s voice, 
Shouting to the woods, “‘ Kejoice !” 
Thou art on the dewy lawn, 
Sporting with the lamb and fawn, 
And joining in the frolic play 

Of childhood’s happy holyday, 
When, from toils and tasks set free, 
All its accents breathe of thee. 
Thou the homeward bark dost greet, 
Thou art near when lovers meet— 
In the glances that reveal 

All that hearts responsive feel ; 

And when faithful bands unite, 
Thou art mingling in the plight ; 
But delight’st all scenes above 

In the home of wedded love : 

Thou art in the mother’s breast 
When she sings her babe to rest ; 
In the infant’s swiling eye, 

When he wakes and sees her nigh ; 
In all that’s lovely, sweet, and holy— 
Thou art e’en in melancholy, 
Glisteving in the hallow’d tear 
Affection sheds o'er virtue’s bier : 
But thou art divinest when, 
Touched with sorrow, erring men 
From their crimes repentant turn, 
And with rapt devotion burn ; 

Then, oh, Joy! thou ’rt felt in heaven 
By angels over souls forgiven. 


‘ Flowers of the East ; by Ebenezer Pocock.’— 
These Flowers are accompanied by a disserta- 
tion on the Poetry and Music of the East, which 
shows considerable knowledge of the subject, 
and a taste for the beauties of oriental verse. 
The description of the eastern instruments of 
music is interesting.—Of the poetry, the intro- 
duction to the ‘ Khanjgaruh’ will suffice as a 
specimen :— 

Alas! poor child of Poesy, 

Young trembler!—that no pitying eye 
Will deign to view with kindly ray 
The sor:ows of thine early day ! 

’Tis that thy princely sires of old, 





While feasting in their halls of gold, 
Have squander’d all thy jewelled store, 
And lett thine orphanage so poor, 

That though a crown in name be thine, 
Gemless its bauble-form doth shine ;— 
For as thy bardic fathers fell 

To deathless slumber, in the dell 

Of ages, o’er their laurell'd brow, 

They will’d their brightest gems to glow, 
Till the last jewel of the crown 

Hath from the regal orphan flown ! 

— Where are the festive garlands, wove 
By thy fair hands, immortal Love, 

‘To breathe their fragrance o’er the lyre, 
Whence from thy touch, oh mighty sire, 
Well’d forth such royal harmony, 

That those rich strains may never die? 
Oh, where the chords, that o’er tue night 
Of time, shed music as the light! 

Well, plunder’d of thine heritage, 

Go, wander forth—thy tender age — 
Thine high descent—thy tear.gem’d eye, 
May win thee Pity’s monarchy ; 

Or take thy slender lute in hand 

And wander to a foreign land. 
Perchance, some “ pearl blest orient shore”’ 
May swell thine early treasure’s store ; 
That thou returned, once more mayst stand 
In wealth of song, upon the land 

That gave thy poet-sires their birth, 

The noblest royalty on earth ! 





* Songs of Switzerland ; by Henry Brandreth.’ 
—This is a very little and a very pretty volume, 
and contains some seven and tweuty very pretty 
songs. It is just such a book asthe ploughman 
of the north puts in his waistcoat pocket when 
he goes to turn the furrows, when the lark in 
the air, and himself on the lea, have ail the | 
music to themselves. We are not without hope | 
of hearing a voice which we love employed, much | 
to our pleasure, on 

The Alpine Streams. 

The Alpine streams, the Alpine streams, 
When winds and waters strive, 

And tempests dark, ‘mid lightning gleams, 
O’er feil and forest drive ! 

Some love the rippling stream that sweet 
Meanders through the lea ; 

J love the torrent wild tomeet— 
The Alpine stream tor me / 

The budding bowers, the fragrant flowers 
Are beautiful and bright, 

And beautiful the ivied towers 
In summer's parting light ; 





Nor void of beauty is the stream 
Where summer fountains play; 

But far more beautiful I deem 
The winter torrent’s spray. 

The Alpine streams, the Alpine streams, 
’Mid pine-clad mountains dwell, 

Nor ask they summer’s sunny beams 
To aid their awful spell. 

Oh, they may be the dark, the wild, 
But are they not the free! 

And kin they not with freedom’s child ?— 
The Alpine stream for me / 

‘ Tales for an English Home ; byG.M.Sterne.’ 
—There are six tales in this little volume; and 
though the language here and there is too lofty 
for our taste, there are natural passages and 
incidents, and traits of manners, which will go 
far to put the work in the way of a second 
reading. . 

‘ Readings for Sunday Evenings.’—This is a 
book more to our mind than many published for 
the use of those who still think that devout feel- 
ing is not unbecoming on the Sabbath evenings. 
The work consists of some six and thirty ex- 
tracts from the exhortations of the most eloquent 
of English and Scottish divines on this impor- 
tant subject: the selections are made with care, 
and, we may say, with prudence: there is no- 
thing over rigid and over zealous here—all is 
wise, and rational, and conformable to Scripture. 


* Insects and their Habitations; a Book for 
Children.” ‘There is nothing new in this pretty 
little compilation : it will, however, be acceptable 
to children, for it is agreeably written, and em- 
bellished with numerous cuts, natural enough, 
though sometimes a little clumsy. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





VISIT TO THE FALKLAND ISLES, 

[The following interesting narrative is from the pen 
of an officer who sailed with the T'yne sloop of war, 
when Captain Hope was ordered, with Captain Onslow, 
of the Clio, to take possession of the Falkland Isles.— 
The true position and extent of these seldom-visited 
isles were ascertained by Commodore Byron in 1765: 
Captain Macbride followed two years afterwards, and 
laid down the isles in a chart with so much accuracy, 
that no succeeding visitor has been able to improve it. 
In 1763, when the French lost Canada, they turned 
their attention to these islands, and Bougainville has 
given us very ample details concerning the soil, the 
produce, and the climate. Though not barren, these 
isles have not yet tempted even the savages to form a 
settlement: the account rendered by our observing cor- 
respondent seems more favourable than that of either 
Byron or Bougainville. | 

Tue British government having determined 
on re-occupying the Falkland Islands, evacuated 
in 1774, the Clio, eighteen, Captain Onslow, 
sailed from Rio Janeiro, Nov. 29, for that pur- 
pose, and was followed by the Tyne, twenty- 
eight, Captain Charles Hope, on the 18th of 
December. On the dth of January we sighted 
the mainland of West Falkland, distant fifteen 
miles, and on the 7th arrived off Port Egmont, 
its principal harbour: byt, the weather being so 
hazy as to prevent our making clearly out the 
leading points to the anchorage, Lieutenant 
was dispatched in the jolly boat with a 
midshipman, six men, and three days’ provisions, 
to ascertain these particulars, the ship remain- 
ing outside until his return. A gale, however, 
which came on that evening, forced us some 
distance to sea, and we did not regain the port 
before the 10th, when the clearness of the 
weather enabled us to steer boldly in, passing 





| between Edgecumb Island on our left, and 


Saunders Island on our right, both rising into 
irregular hilly ridges, about 600 feet, with bare 
dusky rocks projecting out here and there from 
their surface; the whole destitute of trees or 
bushes except a narrow belt of furze bordering 
at intervals the tops of the sea cliffs, and exhi- 
biting as brown and withered an aspect as the 
fields in the depth of an English winter, On 
nearing the anchorage, we observed to our great 
delight a four-oared whale-boat pulling out, with 
Lieutenant —— waving his hat on the stern. 





es 
In a few minutes he arrived on board, and gave 
us the following narrative of his three days’ ad- 
ventures :—On leaving the 7J'yne, he pushed on, 
rowing and sailing, for two small, low, rocky 
islands, then in view a-head, all hands getting 
thoroughly soaked with the sea spray and the 
rain which fell towards sunset: having got under 
shelter of an island, the boat was beached, and, 
converting her spars and sails into a tent, they 
secured for themselves a tolerable accommoda- 
tion for the night. With a pistol flash a fire was 
now lighted, which, heaped with heath and turf, 
soon diffused a general warmth around, enabling 
them thus to dry their dripping clothes, and to 
turn to an excellent supper with a still more 
excellent appetite; for, in addition to the usual 
ship’s fare, the crew had contrived to knock 
down four fat geese, which being hastily plucked 
and boiled, were forthwith served up in the 
saucepan lid, flanked by a piece of pickled pork 
by way of garnish; and the grog being good, 
and the cigars abundant, the minutes glided 
smoothly away, until it was time to prepare the 
bed. This consisted of tufts of red-berried heath, 
strewed over the tent-floor, upon which all, 
crowding close together under the cover of their 
pea-jackets and boat-cloaks, slept soundly till 
morning. At daylight, Lieutenant ascended 
the highest hill, and descried a schooner ina 
bay on the mainland, towards which the boat 
was now steered. At nine they reached the 
vessel, which proved to be the Courier, of Sto- 
nington, on a sealing voyage, aboard which this 
sudden appearance of an armed party excited no 
little apprehension, dreading either a war with 
England, or that the boat belonged to the Buenos 
Ayreans, resident at East Faikland, who had 
captured so many Americans the preceding year. 
Neither did the story told by those in the boat 
tend to lighten their apprehensions ; for a report 
being prevalent at Rio, that a Buenos Ayrean 
garrison occupied Port Egmont, Captain Hope 
prudently ordered Lieutenant to say we 
were direct from England, on our way round 
Cape Horn; but, some of the boat’s crew letting 
out that we were direct from Rio, a still greater 
alarm was thereby created. Notwithstanding 
all this, nothing could exceed the kindness of 
Captain Burnham and every one on board the 
schooner to the guests thus suddenly thrown 
upon their hospitality. The Americans treated 
the British like brethren, and Captain Burn- 
ham immediately sailed for Port Egmont, at 
great inconvenience, with a view of remaining 
there until the Tyne’s arrival, which he purposed 
cruising in search of, had we not made our ap- 
pearance that morning. This is as it should be, 
and will be, between children of the same family, 
if interested knaves and babbling mischief-ma- 
kers will but let nature take her course: family 
feuds, though the fiercest, only requiring forbear- 
ance, and the medium of a few kind words, to 
revive those natural ties and natural feelings, 
which, though for a time smothered, can never 
be destroyed. Besides what I have stated, 
Captain Burnham every morning put a whale- 
boat and four men at Lieutenant ’s disposal, 
with which he rowed to Edgecumb Island, pass- 
ing the day there on its highest hill, watching 
the approach of the Tyne. In this excursion 
he was always accompanied by the second officer 
of the schooner, one of “ The Elliotts, stout and 
bold,” born among the dells of Massachusett, a 
well-informed man, a lover of literature, and an 
aspirant in poetry to boot. 

















It was their practice, on the pinnacle of this 
bleak mountain, to beguile the daylight hours 
by sporting with their fowling-pieces, or read- 
ing aloud, by turns, the beautiful tale of ‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ which the young officer 
chanced to possess among other gems in his 
small library. In these shooting excursions, 
none of the wiles practised in approaching game 
in England were requisite, the birds being so 
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fearless of man as to remain feeding, or pluming 
their feathers, until they could almost be kicked 
over with the foot. On one of these field days 
a black falcon, hovering over them, having made 
several stoops within a foot of their heads, as if 
disposed to truss one of the party, was conse- 
uently shot in self-defence; but, while flutter- 
ing at their feet, a glance, a few paces onwards, 
pointed to the cause of his hostility—his dusky 
mate was couched quietly on her eggs, under 
the canopy of a projecting rock. The gallant 
bird, now before them, never having been taught 
to fear such an adversary as man, moved not one 
inch from her charge; but sat, bristling up her 
feathers, and menacing with her beak, as they 
attempted to push her from her nest, which was 
done with the butt of the fowling-piece. Furious 
at this, she forthwith attacked them with beak, 
talons, and wings, when one of the men struck 
her lifeless with a stretcher. Asthe 7'yne neared 
the shore, the English union jack was observed 
waving from a flag-staff upon Saunders’s Island, 
to our right, placed there by Captain Onslow of 
the Clio: and, passing this, we anchored a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and within a 
short half-musket shot of our American bro- 
ther. As we approached our station, myriads 
of sea fowl came skimming and screaming 
around, as if to hail the unfurling of the British 
flag among them ; some were so bold as to dart 
fearlessly through between our masts, almost 
within boat-hook reach, and others so impudent 
as to shower upon several of us no very enviable 
honours. At noon we hoisted the royal stan- 
dard at the main, and fired a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns in honour of the British flag 
on the island; and, at four, the captain of the 
schooner came on board to dine, a tall, intelli- 
gent man, with a fine Edward Irving cast of 
face, and a long flowing fleece of dark curling 
hair, similar to that of the reverend gentleman. 
This he told me was his first voyage as a cap- 
tain, having been out fifteen months, and pro- 
cured 1600 fur seal skins during that period, 
chiefly from the west coasts of Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego. This he considered a good 
voyage: the skins bringing from five to sixteen 
dollars each in the American market, according 
to size and quality, the average being ten dol- 
Jars, nearly double their value five years ago, 
in consequence of their increasing scarcity. ‘lwo 
species of seals were described by him as inha- 
biting the high latitudes of the southern ocean: 
the fur seal, valuable only for its skin, and the 
common seal chiefly for its oil; the former fre- 
quenting the tide-washed rocks, destitute of 
grass or weed, and the latter chiefly herbaceous 
shores. Formerly, the fur seal skins were sent 
to China, but now all are retained for the Ame- 
rican market, on account of its higher prices. 
Fifteen individuals composed the crew of the 
schooner, who received no wages, all being paid 
by shares of the proceeds, similar to the crews 
of the whalers: small vessels, like the Courier, 
fit this trade best, from the necessity of search- 
ing closely all the shallow shores, and of prying 
into every creek—the town of Stonington, in 
Massachusetts, monopolizing the greater portion 
of this fishery, which had raised it from obscu- 
rity and poverty to consideration and wealth. 


Assoon as circumstances admitted, I proceeded 
onshore, to examine the island (Saunders'’s), ac- 
companied by a number of our gentlemen bound 
on a shooting excursion; the boat landing us in 
a small rocky bay, abreast of the anchorage, 
into which a rill of fresh water discharged itself. 
Observing a fire under one of the sea clifis, I 
walked towards it, and found there two of the 
schooner’s crew boiling seal oil for the use of the 
vessel, using the turf and the refuse of the blub- 
ber for fuel. The desolateness of the place, the 
semi-subterranean situation, and the whirling 
gusts of smoke and flame gushing from under 
the rocky canopy, all contributed to give it a 





very picturesque look; the men, while writhing 
about with their grim faces and ash powdered 
hair, stirring their cauldron amid curling smoke, 
like the scullions of Pluto stewing down a dish 
of the damned for the supper of their infernal 
master. ‘The sea cliiis here were of thin softish 
slate, some of them very high and abrupt, with 
projecting ledges, and dappled with roosting sea 
fowl, whom no annoyance short of knocking 
over with a stone could discompose. At the 
bottom of the bay was a smooth patch of green 
sward, artificially levelled and divided into nar- 
row longitudinal slips by partitions of slate, 
which we all set down at first to be one of the 
old English gardens; but its being evidently 
washed by the sea spray in high winds, rendered 
this improbable; the more apparent use for which 
it was intended being to stretch and dry skins, 
several now undergoing that operation upon it. 
The little rivulet falling into the bay was situ- 
ated near to this, which, being dammed up at 
its embouchure, atiorded a good supply of water 
to shipping all the year round. I took a refresh- 
ing draught of its clear cool waters, edged 
through the latter part of their course with 
sedge, cress, and various green creeping plants 
in full bloom, and which, purling over their bed 
with a “simmering din,” like the pastoral 
streamlets of my native vale, enchained me for 
some minutes to the spot, listening to their soft 
tinkling music as they trilled along. It glided 
down from the mountain above, through a shal- 
low ravine thickly studded with white- flowering 
heath, reaching to my shoulders, over the blooms 
of which, numbers of beautiful birds (of the size 
and colour of the English blackbird), with red 
quivering breasts and throats, were hopping, 
chirping, and fluttering their outspread wings 
in this sunny recess, with all the airs of a 
feathered Exquisite. Crossing this ravine, I 
ascended the highest hill, in order to havea 
fuller view of the land, and after a walk of little 
Jess than an hour, arrived at the desired point. 


This island is the seat of the settlement made 
by the English in 1764, and abandoned ten 
years alter;—its superticies consisting of an 
irregular ridge of hills and hilly ground towards 
the north-east, with an undulating flat country 
towards the south-west; the latter containing 
trees, and fresh-water lakes overflowing into the 
ocean in the rainy months, and the former 
abounding in small springing lagoons, from 
which fresh-water rills descend toward the sea. 
Its geological formation comprises (as far as I 
examined) two species of rock, destitute of any 
visible animal or vegetable relic; a thin bluish 
slate (some of it apparently fit for house roofs, ) 
constituting the sea cliff rock and lower portion 
of the hills, and a hard reddish sandstone the 
upper part of the latter being of the thickness 
of an English flagstone, for which purpose, or 
for building, it seemed to be well adapted. The 
slate was seldom visible except near the sea; 
the sand-stone, on the contrary, bulging promi- 
nently out, ledge above ledge, toward the apex 
of the mountains. The surface is universally 
a loose, dark peat, resting upon clay, shallow 
on the slopes, and deepening in the more level 
spots: but unlike the fat doughy-like consist- 
ence of Scottish peat, although burning freely 
and emitting a good heat. The clay sub-soil 
varies from a light red to a dingy white, and, 
from its adhesive texture, seems well fitted for 
bricks and tiles. The surface is everywhere 
covered with a mat of heath or grass, or a mix- 
ture of the two, the latter similar to the loose 
coarse grass of the Scottish mosses, but the for- 
mer bearing little analogy to the heaths at home, 
with the exception of the white-flowering variety 
before spoken of, all being uniformly low and 
creeping. I counted at least five species, one 
gemmed with numerous red berries of the size 
and appearance of small beads, and another 
growing out into a singular roundish-formed 





tuft, from the size of a molehill to that of a hay- 
cock, so closely matted as to be penetrated with 
difficulty by a pointed stick, thrust with all my 
force. The country exhibited universally a dark 
or brownish aspect, according as heath or grass 
prevailed, the latter being almost uniformly 
withered and sapless whenever exposed to the 
bleak winds, no symptoms of spring (although 
now the middle of the southern summer) being 
perceptible, except on sheltered spots by the 
sea shore, or where manure had been acci- 
dentally dropped. No moss grass ever seen by 
me at home, could exceed in length of blade or 
closeness of sward, many of the meadows which 
I walked over, being so fatiguing to wade through, 
that I was soon glad to return to the more open 
parts to pick out a path. Several narrow well 
puddled roads, like old sheep-walks, were met 
with in my way, which I afterwards found to be 
made by the herds of wild hogs, (bred from those 
left by the English,) now driven to the more 
distant parts of the island, by the forays of the 
sailors frequenting Port Egmont. Numerous 
traces of rabbits were also seen up to the very 
apex of the highest hill, their browsing excur- 
sions seeming to extend only to the highest 
grounds during summer, sleeping then in the 
caverns and crevices of the rocks, not a burrow 
being visible except near the sea. Besides the 
red-breasted blackbird found in the ravine, a 
red-billed bird, of the size and appearance of a 
lark, was seen in sheltered spots, and yellow 
hammers and greystone chats all over the 
island, the latter quite adepts in all the little 
arts practised by some English birds in decoy- 
ing persons from their young. A pale bluish 
dove-like bird, twice the size of a thrush, was 
found in considerable flocks on the low grounds, 
as also an owl, and three species of falcons, one 
of a beautifully mottled light grey, yellow legs, 
with white fan tail, having a broad edging of 
black at the extremity. It was sitting upon a 
pointed rock, and showed so little dread as to 
allow me to reach almost within touching dis- 
tance with my stick. Rabbits seemed to be its 
chief food, its nest being close to its roost under 
the shelter of a cliff, composed of withered heath 
stems, about three feet in diameter, and just 
deep enough to prevent the eggs from rolling out. 


Having spent a couple of hours in strolling 
about the island, I now proceeded to the flag- 
staff and union jack, placed among the ruins of 
the English settlement, by the Clio, towards 
which, there was a neat foot-path (the work 
of the old settlers,) from the bay where we 
landed. The site of this old establishment is 
upon a sloping ground adjoining a shallow 
rocky cove, into which a fresh-water rill slowly 
trickles, the mouth dammed across serving as a 
reservoir for the inhabitants. On the southern 
side of the cove is a boat harbour, still tolerably 
entire, walled in with loose irregular shaped 
blocks of the slate rock found in the vicinity. 
It is of a square form, dry at low water, and 
may contain a dozen moderate-sized boats. The 
shallowness and badly sheltered site of the cove, 
with the poverty of the adjoining soil, and the 
scantiness of the water-stream, render it altoge- 
ther a very ineligible situation for a chief set- 
tlement, however well suited for a subordinate 
one. The houses, or rather huts, with the walls 
in ruined heaps, amounting to about a dozen in 
number, are placed in two rows behind each 
other fronting the boat harbour. None of the 
rooms exceed twelve feet in diameter, the walls 
being of slate-stone cemented with clay, one of 
a rather superior construction, with sunken 
brick floor, denoting the residence of the gover- 
nor. The soil around is of the dark, loose, peaty 
quality, before described, with the usual clay sub- 
stratum, formed of the decomposed slate rock ; 
only a few very small patches adjoining the 
village seem to have been brought into cultiva- 


tion, so small, indeed, as to have been incapable 
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of furnishing more than an occasional paltry 
supply of fresh vegetables to the settlement—a 
proof of the want of energy either in the gover- 
nor or the governed, for the soil is found to be 
well adapted for all gardening purposes. These 
small patches, however, were covered with as 
close and luxuriant a crop as I ever witnessed ; 
and had I not particularly compared the flower 
and the blade, I could not have believed it 
to be the harsh native grass before spoken of, 
so much ameliorated in length, in softness, and 
in juiciness of blade, and of so vivid a green 
withal, as to furnish a most triumphant example 
of the wonders that cultivation and manure can 
perform. The English buttercup and dock, as 
well as several species of British grasses, wag- 
ging their flowing heads in the breeze; but, 
above all, the fruitful crop of beef bones before 
the cottage doors, characteristically pointed out 
John Bull as having once been a sojourner on 
these dreary sheres,—among the various im- 
provements introduced by him into foreign parts, 
that of good living always being the most pro- 
minent. The buttercups are principally seen 
garlanding with their yellow flowerets the border 
of a small bright green grass plot, adjoining the 
streamlet, on which, it may be supposed, the 
young maidens of the colony were wont to bleach 
the linen; and none but those who have been 
some time estranged from their native land are 
fitted to tell what moving emotions the sight of | 
these simple flowers kindled up. Each of my 
companions, as soon as he espied them, darted 
towards them, while, as he plucked and gazed 
upon them, you could readily read, in his flush- 
ing face and brightening eye, the recollections 
of home, country, and kindred, which the simple 
association awakened. Saddening the livelier 
feeling of the scene, a low arched grave was seen 
peering out among the crumbling ruins—a rude 
stone, with a ruder inscription, denoting the 
mortal remains to be those of Samuel Mott, 
seaman; the wild flowers growing with greener 
lustre over them, as if in sympathy for the fate 
of the humble tenant. 


Returning toward the boat, report upon 
report of musketry, and clouds of smoke in all 
directions, gave intimation of the work of 
death going on among the game of the island. 
I soon descried two of our campaigners posting 
on in the direction of the ship, one with a fat 
goose swinging over his heavy marine’s mus- 
ket, and the other with a long-billed curlew 
dangling from his light fusee. They made me 
laugh in relating the incidents attending their 
day’s adventure, for, having left the ship with 
no smaller shot in their cartouches than ball, 
and being both very short-sighted, their foray, 
consequently, could not be very productive of 
game, though affording excellent sport, from the 
amusing mode in which it was conducted. Hav- 
ing only one eye-glass between them, they were 
obliged to heave-to every five minutes, to exa- 
mine the country, when, on any moving object 
being seen, the leader, forthwith fixing the glass 
to his eye, with his companion in close sailing 
order ‘on his left, bore down steadily upon it, 
until distinctly visible, when the commands— 
halt—ready—present—fire !—were successively 
given, and pop—pop went both barrels at the 
quarry, which, if not always killed, must at least 
have smelt powder, from the guns being fired 
within a few feet of it. When nearing the bay, 
many of the shooting party were now seen com- 
ing in the same direction, the first that arrived 
being a perfect personification of the “ Stout 
Gentleman,” his length scarcely equalling his 
circumference, while, on a long ship’s musket 
over his shoulder, hung a barrow load of birds. | 
Counting as far as three geese and two or three | 
smaller birds, “ Did you kill all these?” said I, | 
somewhat astonished at the number. “ Not all,” 
responded he, with a significant glance, followed | 
by a comical twinkle of the eye. In fact, his 





comrades, as they were the better shots, and he 
the better burden bearer, made him the carrier 
of the spoil. The table birds shot here were the 
following: the upland goose, dark mottled grey, 
with red bill and legs, feeding on heathberries 
and land herbs,—flesh, brownish, tender, and 
of agreeable game taste and flavour; the kelp 
goose, white, with black bill and feet, feeding 
among the kelp plants in the sea water,—flesh 
rather dark, and taste fishy; a mottled duck, as 
large as a Muscovy, besides several other tender 
eating ducks and water fowl; the principal land 
birds were, the snipe, curlew, and dove-like 
bird before spoken of. The snipes resembled 
those of England, equal in size, and equally 
excellent as a dinner dish. These were abun- 
dant in the marshy places, and so heedless of 
approach as almost to submit being trodden 
upon before taking to flight; hence the indif- 
ferent shots fared as well as the good,—for who 
could miss, the muzzle of the musket almost 
turning up the tail of the game? The rabbits 
were numerous wherever the ground was loose 
enough for a burrow; particularly abounding in 
a low piece of ground toward the south side of 
the harbour, where some of our gentlemen fan- 
cied they discovered the remains of an old forest, 
with the smouldering stumps thickly studding 
the ground, under which the holes were, rabbits 
and penguins often nestling together in the same 
den. Here, while beating up in quest of game, 
our sportsmen were suddenly startled with such 
a hideous braying, as if all the donkeys of 
Whitechapel had met in a morning concert. 
The first surprise was not greater than the suc- 
ceeding joy of the anticipated donkey-trottings, 
while remaining in the island; but sad was their 
mortification on finding the hoarse trumpeting 
proceeded from a bird instead of a beast, being 
no other than the jackass penguin, sounding the 
alarm of an enemy in the vicinity. Before five 
in the evening all the sportsmen had returned 
on board, highly pleased with their success; and 
great reason they had to be so—none possessed 
of small shot having less than three geese slung 
around them, while many were obliged to leave 
off the pursuit of heavy birds, from inability to 
carry them, and amuse themselves with the light 
for the rest of the day. The most successful 
sportsmen, however, were those who had only 
sticks, stones, and nimble feet to go afield with. 
Not less than two hundred geese, ducks, and 
other good table birds, were bagged, in this way, 
by the sailors and marines; numbers of whom, 
tired of counting, chucked their quota into the 
boat, dividing the slain after the slaughter was 
over. Being the moulting as well as the breed- 
ing season, old and young, incapable of flying, 
quickly fell a prey to their pursuers, whose yells, 
shouts, and laughter, were as terrific to the as- 
tonished birds, as the sticks and stones where- 
with they assailed them were fatal. Those with 
defective wings, however, did not monopolize 
all the sport; some dozens of able fliers stand- 
ing goggling, with outstretched neck, at their 
assailants, until made pot meat of on the close 
approach; merely trying to get out of the way 
with feet, when wings would have served them 
better—either unconscious of harm, or too anx- 
ious to get “a near peep at the lions” who had 
thus unexpectedly gratified them with a visit. 
To add to the other gastronomic enjoyments, 
our active first lieutenant, having, in the absence 
of the sportsmen, pushed on shore in the jolly 
boat, now returned on board with 220 fine mul- 
let, averaging two pounds each, caught in two 
hauls of the seine: thus enabling the humblest 
in the ship to sport daily with the patrician fare 
of fish, flesh, and fowl, upon his mess table. 


For several days the scenes on board the Tyne 
realized the celebrated stewing, roasting, and 


| boiling one at the wedding of Camacho; and had 


honest Sancho himself been present, I doubt 
not but a single whiff of the steam would have 








induced him to prefer a ladle of scum from the 
Tyne’s flesh pots, to one from those of the wealthy 
countryman’s ; for although he would have stum- 
bled upon no fat pullets among the froth, he 
might have chanced to pick out a few delicate 
tit-bits, some half dozen pounds heavier, quite 
as congenial to the palate of a hungry man. 
Passing, on this Christmas-like occasion, alo: 
the deck about ten in the morning, I happened 
to jostle upon a circle of joyous visages, gathered 
round a pile rivalling in size an ordinary wash- 
ing tub, with spoons ready to commence, and a 
comical fellow upon his knees, brandishing-a 
huge ship’s cutlass, by way of a carving knife, 
over it. With a humorous glance at an equally 
humorous messmate, he said, “ Jack, tip us a 
grace, while I bale out the belly dunnage.” He 
forthwith slashed the crust across, when the 
savoury effluvia gushing out so entranced him, 
that he exclaimed, ‘ Confound my college edu- 
cation, if I would take a ticket to the lord maycr’s 
feast to-day, even if he sent his gilt coach and 
six to carry me.” Notwithstanding, however, 
the daily diminution, from good teeth and good 
appetites, still so many geese and ducks, belong- 
ing to the ship’s company, remained in the coops 
on the third day of the jubilee, that to get rid at 
once of the motley hillock of heads, feet, feathers, 
and entrails, choking up all the avenues to the 
galley range from sunrise to sunset, an order 
was given to decapitate, pluck and disembowel, 
forthwith, all the remaining stock, and hang 
them up in clusters under the cool of the quar- 
ter deck, until the epicures should be able to 
devour them. The joyous fun on shore, and the 
joyous fare on board, naturally produced such a 
flow of hilarity in the ship, that for a week, at 
least, not a sad face was to be seen but the doc- 
tor’s, who kept daily bewailing the rapid con- 
sumption of his calomel and salts, from the host 
of boils and bilious attacks, engendered by the 
feastings and carousings.—From a letter left in 
a bottle at the Hag-staff, we learned that the Clio 
had sailed for Berkeley Sound, East Falkland, 
and thither we proceeded, on January 12th, 
with a strong breeze in our favour, getting 
abreast the land about noon, and sailing along 
it within good view distance. 
[To be concluded next week.} 








[We copy the following from an American paper. 
It appears to have been originally published in the 
Alexandria Gazette, U.S.) 


“ ARE WE ALMOST THERE?” 


“ Are we almost there—are we almost there ?’” 
Said a dying girl, as she drew near home. 
« Are those our poplar trees which rear 
Their forms so high ’gainst the heavens’ blue dome ?” 


Then she talked of her flowers, and thought of the well, 
Where the cool water splash’d o’er the large white 
stone ; 
And she thought it would soothe like a fairy spell, 
Could she drink from that fount when the fever 
was on. 


While yet so young, and her bloom grew less, 
They had borne her away to a kindlier clime— 
For she would not tell that ’twas only distress 
Which had gathered life’s rose in its sweet spring 
time. 
And she had looked, when they bade her to look, 
At many a ruin and many a shrine— 
At the sculptured niche, and the pictured nook, 
And marked from high places the sun’s decline. 


But in secret she sighed for a quiet spot, 

Where she oft bad played in childhood’s hour ; 
Though shrub or flowret marked it not, 

’Twas dearer to her than the gayest bower. 


And oft did she ask, ‘‘ Are we almost there ?”’ 

But her voice grew faint, and flush’d cheek pale; 
And they strove to soothe her, with useless care, 

As her sighs would escape on the evening gale. 
Then swiftly, more swiftly, they hurried her on ; 

But anxious hearts felt a chill despair ; 
For when the light of that eye was gone, 

And the quick pulse stopp’d, she was almost there ! 

IMOGENE. 
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o—— 
LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAN. 
A TALE. 
« $i juxta claudum habites, subclaudicare disces.” 
Adag. 
« Homme pieux, sans ¢tre homme de bien, ¥ 
Laissant le vrai puur prerdre la grimace, 
Il fut toujours au de Ja de la grace, 
Et bien plus loin que les commandemens.” 


Nature resembles an apothecary, 
And much delights in making nauseous mix- 
-tures ; 

Or rather (my similitudes to vary, 

With images grotesque, like Flemish pictures) 
She’s like a porter-brewer, 

Who to his wholesome malt and hops 
Ten thousand poisonous ingredients drops, 

(Some more, some fewer, ) 

Molasses, opium, coculus, what not, 

Making his mash-tub like Medea’s pot. 
Thus his vile potions, 

Under the guise of wholesome stout brew’d beer, 

Designed our fainting, drooping hearts to cheer, 

Rack all the inward man with fierce commotions, 
Gout, spasms, colic ; 

And load the brain with humours melancholic. 

So Nature, when the cup of life she brews, 
With her best spices,— 

With sugar, honey, nutmeg,—all that nice is,— 

With most ambrosial fragrant dews,— 

Ere the said cup can reach the patient’s lips— 

At best, before he’s taken many sips— 

The vixen dashes down some bitter drug 
Into her mug,— 

Aloes or assafcetida; and then she forces 

The fulsome mixture down our throttle, 

Just as a farrier’s horn is cramm’d down horses’, 

And we must quaff it all, though ’twere a bottle. 


Thus ’tis, things opposite are joined together 
In life;—much business with fine weather, 
Sunday with storms of rain, 
Riches and gout, 
Health and starvation, 
Abundant harvests and a bankrupt nation, 
Napoleon’s final rout 
With a right royal crusade against Spain ; 
And thus there’s nothing good, or fair, or right, 
But Nature does its contrary oppose, 
Thrusting it, with confounded spite, 
Under our nose ; 

While still of things accursed, 

Those, which the best’s corruption forms, are 
worst. 

’Twas thus religion, when abused, 

Her contrary, hypocrisy, produced,— 
Hypocrisy, the lowest fiend of the sad throng, 
Who, following their Satanic leader, fell 

To Hell, 

There she remained not long ; 

But upwards, to our new-born planet coming, 
Into high fashion brought all sorts of humming. 
In churches and conventicles she rants, 

And while of zeal and charity she cants, 

She bears the poor-box round, 

Drops in a shilling, and—takes out a pound. 


All ages have their hypocrites ;—but our’s 
Has more perhaps than all the rest, 
Changing, like Proteus, with the passing hours. 
Court, city, church, and senate they infest, 
Where by the dint of praying, ranting, preaching, 
Hectoring, teaching, 
They still contrive to share whatever ’s best. 
The olden times, howe’er, their saints could 
boast, 
Sad rogues, who by their canting ruled the 
Toast; 
With outward sanctity and self-denial, 
Coarsely put on, they duped the simple herd, 
Who blindly took them on their word, 
And, without further trial, 
By this their seeming piety affected, 
Gave them up all, because—they all rejected. 









Just such a knot of knaves once got together, 
On honest people “ putting their come ’ither,” 
A nest of saints 
Whose phizzes might provoke a smile 
In Heraclitus,—saints i’ th’ Hogarth style, 
Not such as glorious Raffaelle paints ; 
In a lay monkery they lived, possessing 
All things in common :—pigging, messing 
In the same sty.—Abroad, we see 
Such institutions: here, much less gregarious,— 
(Though rich and poor, the mighty and the 
small, 
Oft club together for some deed nefarious— 
In missions, sects, societies, cabal ;)— 
Yet from all vows and common int’rests free, 
They live apart; ° 
And each man with his spouse, 
(The prim, starch’d, formal idol of his heart,) 
Not in a convent, but a private house. 
Well, these lay monks, to watch o’er their pos- 
sessions, 


He quoted Mansfield and Sir Peter King, 
And cited cases rather wide o’ the mark, 
Talked about something, nothing, everything ; 
And, as it often happens, ended 

Leaving his client’s case but little mended,— 
The jury, more than ever in the dark. 


At length, to shorten litigation, 

The cause was left to private arbitration, 
And to bring matters to a point, 

To this experiment the saints consented ; 


| And own'd themselves contented 


And guard against all thieves, not o’ the com- | 


munity— 
Kept a large dog, which when they joined pro- 
cessions, 
Sermons, or mass,—and so left opportunity 
For rogues to enter on the premises,— 
Stood sentinel; and vigilant as Nemesis, 
By dint of growling, barking, biting, 
Was to intruders—not very inviting. 
Not that his strong antipathies to sharking 
Led him to all this growling, biting, barking, 
For he could never see a bit of meat, 
But, fixing on it looks of much cupidity, 
He eyed the treat, 
Till his jaws flowed with luxury’s humidity ; 


To pay for each and ev'ry joint, 
If Surly laid his paw on any dish 
From Ash Wednesday to Easter, except fish: 


| As for flesh meat, without a dispensation 


He would not touch a bit, to save the nation. 
Or if, indeed, when faint and very sick, 
He once was forced a litde bit to pick 
Of horsefiesh during Lent, 
(Which to deny they never meant,) 
His greatest enemies must own 
*Twas a fast horse he fed upon. 
* So in the face of all the world we tell it, 
Before our Surly let the butcher place 


| A fine fat joint of mutton, or of beef, 


And we will own it a lost case, 
If the dog prove a thief, 
Nay, or so much as smell it.” 


So said, so done; a fine sheep’s head and liver 


| Were offered to the brute; who, when he saw 


them, 
Instead of falling to, to gnaw them, 
Began to quiver; 


| And, with his tail between his legs, withdrew 


When, watching well his time, he made a point, | 


* Though peeping heaven cried hold,” to steal 
the joint. 


At some small distance stood a butcher's shop, 
Where “‘ many a time and oft,” he unobserved 
Stole in;—and when occasion served, 
At a fat leg or fillet gave a chop, 
And having snatched it, made no fuss or rout, 
But gently, as he had stol'n in, stole out. 
The butcher,—’twas but justice,—brought his 
bill 

Against the masters, charged with many an item, 
And the sum total was enough to fright ’em ; 
Or, (as protesting ladies oft declare) 
It was enough to make a parson swear. 
No wonder, then, they bore the matter ill, 

And like profaner men, cried Zounds! 

It was so many pounds. 
Reader, I’m sure, when taken by surprise 
By an old dun, no longer recollected, 
You are, yourself, not quite collected, 
But feel an itch to d— the fellow’s eyes, 
His soul, his impudence; or ease your cares 
By kicking him,—which is not very right,— 
down stairs. 

Just so these saints (whom contradiction 

Was apt to kindle into sudden heat, 
As dry wood oft takes fire on little friction) 
Resented seriously the butcher's claim ; 
And so they swore the story was a slander, 
To put the convent and the dog to shame ; 
And told him, with excessive candour, 

He might go—whistle for his meat. 


To law they went ding dong: the butcher 
stated 
His case, and noted every joint’s eclipse, 
Their sev’ral weights and value rated, 
And not a doit abated, 
OF pious Surly’s backslidings and slips. 
Then the defendants’ counsel made a speech, 
Which might, in length, beyond West Chester 
reach. 
He called the butcher radical, seditious, 
An atheist, jacobin, the church’s foe; 
Twas a conspiracy, he said, flagitious 
’Gainst social order, as he soon would show. 


| ‘The dog's as vile a canter as his masters.’ 


Into a corner, looking very blue. 
For you must know these rogues, well read in 
Hardey, 
Had all been hard at work, the previous day, 
Into the dog’s head beating pretty smartly 
A new association 
Between a sheep’s head and a right good 
whipping ; 
Which sent poor Surly’s appetites all skipping. 
And he, by no means relishing the play, 
And dreading cause for a new operation, 
Like Falstaff, on pure instinct, ran away. 


Who, but the village Milo, was dumb-founded! 
He who had slaughter’d many an ox 
By dint of vigorous hard knocks, 
Himself had with a single straw been fell’d ; 
While shouts of laughter on all sides resounded : 
And as his breast with anger swelled, 
Betwixt his teeth these pithy words he squeez’d: 
“Tis very odd 
By G—d.” 
(By oaths you know men’s passion is much 
eased, 
The safety-valves for rage, in all disasters, ) 
“Not eat the meat! a tit-bit for a king! 
Upon my life, I can’t conceive the thing, 
’ 





UNROLLING A MUMMY. 


On Saturday last, a mummy lately brought 


' from Thebes, was unrolled by Mr. Davidson, in 


| numerous assembly of gentlemen. 


the theatre of the Royal Institution, in the pre- 
sence of his Grace the Duke of Somerset, anda 
Betore the 
operation, Mr. Davidson delivered a highly in- 
teresting address on embalming generally, of 
which the following will be found an accurate 
report, with the omission only of such passages 
as could not be understood without reference to 
drawings. 

“The Egyptians appear to have surpassed 
all nations in the attention they paid to the 
obsequies of the dead; and, amongst them, 
even private individuals had the honour of 
an apotheosis: their sepulchres were called 
everlasting habitations, and in their embellish- 
ment neither labour nor expense was spared. 
An idea of the magnificence of these stupen- 
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dous monuments may be formed from the 
ruins which have survived the destructive 
fury of their Persian invaders, who, in their 
thirst for gold, or to glut their revenge, spared 
neither temple, monument, nor tomb; and as 
these barbarians believed that the bodies of 
the kings and persons distinguished for their 
talents or virtues were adorned with jewels, the 
sarcophagi stayed not their impious hands; the 
tombs of the kings have all, so far as they have 
been discovered, been totally despoiled, and the 
chambers of the dead robbed of their silent 
tenants. I have been led, from this, to class the 
mummies which have been brought of late to 
Europe, amongst those of the Graco-Egyptian 
era; and, presuming the one upon thie table to 
be of about that period, I shall, in alluding to 
the process followed, quote the observations of 
Herodotus, whose information was derived from 
the priests, the great depositaries of learning, 
and the general correctness of whose statements 
has been borne out by numerous examinations 
that have taken place. 


‘“* Herodotus, in his ‘ Euterpe,’ states that 
certain persons were legally appointed to this 
profession. These had models in wood of the 
different kinds of mummies, with their prices: 
the first, or most expensive, cost a talent, 258/., 
(the magnitude of which sum may be inferred 
from the observation of the same writer, who 
states that the three governments of Asia paid 
a tribute of 1470 talents; and Diodorus, even at 


a much later period, calls 1000 talents a prodi- | 
gious sum for a government to pay as an annual | 


tribute to Philip). The second class of mum- 
mies costs 20 mine, about 75/. ; and the third but - 
a very small sum. In the most expensive pro- 
cess, the brain was extracted by a piece of bent 
iron through the nostrils, by breaking the eth- 
noid and sphenoid bones (as seen in a fine speci- 
men lately examined by Mr. Pettigrew), and in- 
fusing a portion of drugs (g¢appaca): this done, 
the ypaupareve, or scribe, traced on the left side 
what portion of the body was to be cut for the pur- 
pose of extracting the intestines; the rapacyto- 
Tn¢ (paraschistis) then made the incision with 
an Ethiopian stone; which done, he was obliged 


to flee for his life; the intestines being withdrawn, | 


were washed with palm wine and covered with 
spices. Here Herodotus leaves them; and, as they 
were not replaced in the mummies of the first 
class, Porphyry shall take them up, and his ob- 
servations are highly interesting. He states, that 
in embalming a person of consequence, they 
draw out the intestines, and place them in a 
chest; and amongst other ceremonies rendered 
to the dead, they take the chest, and calling the 
Sun to witness, one of the embalmers, on the part 
of the deceased, addresses that luminary as fol- 
lows: “O Sun, sovereign Lord; and you, all ye 
Gods, who have given life to men, receive me, 
and permit me to reside with the eternal Gods; 











the throwing away of the intestines might have 
been an innovation in order to reduce the ex- 
pense. The circumstance of the prayer, &c. of 
the embalmer, could not have escaped the notice 
of the historian of Halicarnassus, who has been 
too often accused of adding to, rather than fail- 
ing to record what he heard or saw. I am of 
opinion, either that the minor parts were passed 
over by him, and that, adopting the ‘omne majus 
includit minus,’ he still intended including the 
intestines with his history of the body; or that 
the priests purposely concealed this part oi 
the process, as intimately connected with their 
mythology. According to this, the deities of 
Ament claimed the intestines as their portion; 
and this would seem to have been the belief, 
as the Canopi or jars containing the bowels 
were always crowned with their heads. Return- 
ing to Herodotus, the intestines having been 
withdrawn, the raptyevrat, or embalmers, fill the 
body with myrrh, cassia, and other perfumed 
gums, except frankincense; having sewn it 
up, the body was covered with nitre for seventy 
days (the period of mourning), probably conse- 
quent upon the body not being visible, which 
time it was not by law allowed to exceed; it is 
then washed, and by the yoAxerae (cholchitai), 
or swathers, closely wrapped in cloth, soaked in 
gum, and returned to the relations, by whom it 
was placed in a coflin, and by them either con- 
signed to the tomb or kept in the house. Lar- 
cher, in his note upon the word Arrpw, has 
pointed out two errors ; first, in the preparation 
used; secondly, in the order of using it. From 
personal observation, I am disposed to adopt 
his correction of the first: and, from actual ex- 
periment, to consider him right in the second. 
What Herodotus calls Acrpw, translated “ with 
nitre,” should be “ with natron,” an alkaline, not 
a neutral salt: had it been a neutral salt, there 
would have been no necessity for a limited time; 
nor would there have resulted what we may con- 
sider to have been the object of this application 
—viz., the carrying off the fluid and fatty matter 
of the body, with which the alkali would have 
formed saponaceous compounds, and so, by 
ablutions, these would be got rid of, a circum- 
stance which would not have happened had 
nitre been used. I feel confirmed in the opinion, 
that the salt was natron, from finding the 
Bahar-beli-ma natron lakes and saline incrus- 
tation of soil, confined to the Libyan side of the 
Nile, on which side the great Necropoleis of 
Thebes, Memphis, and Abydos are situated. 
The Fayoum, to this day, and the natron lakes 
to the north, continue to furnish abundant quan- 


| tities of this salt; and, about the period of, and 


previous to the visit of Herodotus, persons of 
consequence were buried on the borders and 
islands of Lake Meeris, situate in the Fayoum, 
whereas the nitre beds combined with the muriate 


| of soda (common salt), said to be a recent disco- 


during all the time that I lived, I held to the 


worship of the Gods, which I received from my 
fathers ; I have always honoured those who en- 
gendered this body; I have killed no one; I have 


neither broken trust, nor done any other evil: if | 


I have committed any other fault either in eating 
or drinking, it was not for myself, but for these 
things.’’ The embalmer on finishing these words, 
showed the chest containing the intestines, and 
it was thrown into the river. Plutarch states 
the same in substance, by saying, the Egyptians, 


holding up the intestines to the Sun, throw them | 


away, as the cause of all the faults the person 
has committed. I am here led into a digression, 
but being anxious to follow my first author, and 
having made very free with his work, I feel I 
am bound to endeavour, if I can, to account for 
his apparent omission on this part of the sub- 
ject. Between the writings of Herodotus and 
Plutarch, a period of about 600 years, and again 
between those of Plutarch and Porphyry 250 
more, great changes might have taken place, and 


| for this purpose. 


very, are situated on the Asiatic side, and where 
very few, if any, sepulchral ruins are to be 
found. ‘Ihe second objection is the order of 
the application. Assuming it to have been na- 
tron, it would have acted upon the odoriferous 
gums, (an expensive part of the process, ) which 
would also, in part, have been carried off by the 
ablution. Diodorus confirms this, by stating, 
that the filling the body with the gums was the 
last process; + he does not mention the nitre. 

+ Having presumed to differ with Herodotus, and 
to advocate the opinion of his commentator, I am 
bound to tender him my humble support in explanation 
of a point on which he is reported not to have been 
sufliciently explicit, and modern authors are said to 
have remained silent—I allude to the preparation of the 
bandages. They appear to be of a brownish colour, 
and by infusion to give out tannin. A learned writer 
has stated his opinion, that possiily oak bark was an 
article of commerce, or that gum kino had been used 
Herodotus simply states, the ban- 


| dages were dipped in a gum, which the Egyptians 


used as glue. Now the Egyptian or Arabian gum 
is the produce of an Acacia, which Strabo calls the 
Thorn of the Thebais—called by the Arabs “ Sount,” 








The second method adopted, was merely inject- 
ing the body with the oil of cedar, and covering 
it with natron for the seventy days, at the end 
of which period the oil was withdrawn, which 
brought with it the intestines; it was then 
swathed. The third or common process consisted 
in passing the Surmaia (supposed a cathartic 
solution) through the body, and afterwards bury. 
ing it in the natron. First class mummies were 
inclosed in three cases: the first composed of 
layers of byssus and plaister, keeping the form 
as the one before us; the second of sycamore 
wood, highly embellished; the third was the 
stone sarcophagus. The exterior, however, 
cannot be taken as a certain indication of the 
contents; the most valuable mummies have been 
taken from very poor cases, and males found 
in those whose character would lead us to be- 
lieve they contained female corpses. Amongst 
the more ancient Egyptian mummies, the left 
hand was invariably closed and bent across the 
chest, and most frequently contained a ring or 
amulet. Amongst those of the Greco-Egyptian 
era, the hands were always open, and laid along 
the sides of the body, portions of which were 
frequently gilt, a circumstance rare among the 
more ancient. 

“ As to the origin of this custom, Herodotus 
states, (and I prefer keeping to him,) that the 
Egyptians held it unlawful to expose the bodies 
of the dead to any animal attacks, and we know 
but of two methods in use for disposing of bodies 
—viz., interring or burning them. We may 
fairly infer that they did not follow the first, 
from a fear of worms, nor adopt the other, in con- 
sequence of their belief, that fire was a devour- 
ingmonster. Another ancient writer, whose name 
does not occur tome, has given the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, accompanied by a remark, that, 
as long as they could preserve the body from 
decay, by so much did they shorten the migra- 
tory purgation of the soul, which he stated did 
not commence until the body decayed. Cassia- 
nus remarks, that it was owing to the inunda- 
tion of the Nile; and that, as they could not 
inter the bodies until the waters subsided, or, as 
he states, only during the periods of low Nile, 
they were obliged to embalm them for the pur- 
pose of keeping them. I cannot imagine that 
this author paid much attention to the positions 
of the sepulchral depositaries of these ancient 
people; I found them almost without exception 
above the highest water mark—generally in the 
sides of mountains. I am disposed to think it 
was in imitation of the ceremonies performed by 
Isis, who, we are told, after the murder of Osiris, 
went about searching for the various parts of 
the body of her husband, and, as she carried 
them with her, must consequently have embalm- 
ed them; and itis to this imitation of Osiris that 
Herodotus refers, when he states, ‘the most 
perfect mummies resemble one whom I do not 
think it religious to name in such a matter.” 
The period at which this art ceased has not been 
ascertained; St. Augustin mentions it as being 
practised in the fourth century. 

“Embalming does not appear to have been 
practised amongst the Jews, although it may 
be fairly inferred that they brought a knowledge 
of this art with them from Egypt; their principal 
anxiety appears to have been that they should 











and is very common all over Egypt and Arabia: it 
grows to a considerable size, if we are to believe 
Theophrastus, who, in his History of Plants, states, 
that beams twelve cubits in length were cut from 
it; and Pliny, in his Natural History, states, that its 
seeds and bark were used instead of galls for tanning 
hides, &c. His own words will perhaps better convey 
his meaning, and, I think, bear out Herodotus: “ Spina 
celebratur in eadem gente, duntaxat nigra, quoniam 
incorrupta etiam in aquis durat, ob id utilissima navium 
costis. Candida facile putrescit. Aculeus spinarum et 
in foliis semen et in siliquis, quo coria perficiuntur 
gall vice. Flos et coronis jucundus et medicaments 
utilis. Manat et gummi ex ea——” He here states 
that not only gum, but tannin was produced by the 
same tree. 
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repose in the sepulchres of their fathers. We 
read in the Second Book of Chronicles, in the 
obsequies of Asa, “ they buried him in his own 
sepulchre, and laid him in the bed, which was 
filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of 


spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art;” and, e ' ‘ : t : 
| ject for the purpose of adverting to the inscrip- 


in the ceremonies of Zedekiah, recorded in Je- 
remiah, ‘so shall they burn odours for thee ;”— 
both which instances, I think, were more for 
the purpose of overcoming the effluvia of cor- 
ruption, than for that of preserving the bodies. 
That they continued to follow a part of the 
Egyptian process, the swathing, we conclude, 


inasmuch as “ Lazarus came forth bound hand | 
and foot with grave clothes;” and St. John relates, | 


in reference to our Saviour, “ they wound him 


in the linen bandages (oforta yerpec) with the | 


spices, as is the manner of the Jews to bury.” 
The Chinese, who vie in antiquity with the Egyp- 
tians, according to Du Halde and the Propagan- 
dists, never even permitted the body to be wash- 
ed—it was richly dressed and consigned to the 
sepulchre. 

“The custom of embalming was not confined 
to the East ; the Guanches (of the Canary Isles) 
embalmed their dead, following very closely the 
manner of the Egyptians. These people were, 


however, supposed to have been a colony of | 


Phenicians. Many of their mummies, called 
xaxos, have been examined, and the similarity 
of character is most striking; they are of a dark 
tanned colour, somewhat agreeable odour, the 
features distinct, the belly sunk. The Peruvians 
desiccated the bodies of their illustrious dead ; 
extracting first the intestines, which were buried 
apart from the body, enclosing with them a gem 
to serve for a heart,—a custom of very extensive 
practice. Acosta states, that the Peruvians em- 
balmed their Incas with a “ certain rosin ;’’ but 
Garcilazo, who examined some of these bodies, 
said he could perceive no such substance. It 
is a fact worth mentioning, that the desiccating 
power of the air at Cuzco is such, that if a piece 
of meat be exposed to the wind there, it becomes 
dried similar toamummy. The Mexicans enclosed 
a gem with the ashes of their dead; the same is 








the case with the Hindoos: and Mr. Pegge, in his | 


valuable observations upon the Staunton Moor 
urns, remarks, that he found with the burnt 
bones a piece of mountain pitch, cut into the 
shape of a heart, probably to serve the same 
purpose. It was a very general custom amongst 
the American Indians to desiccate the bodies of 
their chiefs; they are, however, not embalmed : 
the process, as far as I could learn, consisted in 
depositing the bodies for some time in saline 
caves, and then drying them. The leaden cellars 
at Bremen produce the same effect; the crypts 
of the Cordeliers at Toulouse, the catacombs of 
the Capuchins at Palermo,—all possess a power 
of ridding the body of its fluids,—a leading 
feature in the Egyptian process. It is not my 
intention to go into the analogies, I confine my- 
self to general observations. 

“Tt is with great diflidence that I take up the 
last part of my subject; viz. the hieroglyphics. 
The Egyptians employed three modes of writ- 
ing: the epistolographic, hieratic, and hiero- 
glyphic; which I designate, the vulgar, sacred, 
and mysterious: I shall confine my remarks to 
the third class. Hieroglyphics are of three kinds, 
—the phonetic, where the hieroglyph stands for 
aletter ; the symbolic, when the emblem is used ; 
the figurative, when the object itself is repre- 
sented. The names of their kings were contained 
in two ovals, preceded by King of Men, Divus 
Bonus, or the like; in the first oval the titles 
were recorded,—in the second, the name. The 
queens had but one oval, preceded, in like man- 
ner, by Queen of the world, royal wife, &c. In- 
dividuals had merely the phonetic letters neces- 
sary to form their names; sometimes with, but 
more frequently without, the vowels, followed 


by the figure of a man, woman, or child. They 









made great use of what are termed expletive 
signs, to denote the force or power of words. 
Their historical tablets commenced with the date 
of a king, but no dates have as yet been found 
in their sculptures. 

“T have touched on this mysterious sub- 


tions on the case before us. A very general opi- 
nion, strengthened from not having been con- 
tradicted, exists, that the hieroglypbics are a 
history of the person embalmed: this, I take 
upon me to say, is erroneous. I have taken the 
pains to place against each symbol its meaning, 
as handed down to us by the savans; and I 
think you will agree with me, that, in this case, 
(and they are all of a similar character,) the 
hieroglyphics are neither more nor less than a 
collection of homages offered by the deceased to 
Osiris; the deceased sometimes taking to him- 
self the name of the God. There is one leading 
peculiarity, which confirms me in the opinion | 
have offered,—viz., they all, as far as I have seen 
them, whether in Egypt, or those which have 
reached Europe, commence in the same manner 
the ex voto.” 

Mr. Davidson concluded by an elaborate ex- 
planation of the hieroglyphics on the tomb, which 
seemed to bear out his previous argument, but 
of which it is impossible for us to give any satis- 
factory report without drawings. 

The unrolling now commenced; Mr. Petti- 
grew and oihers kindly lending assistance ; and 
the length of time it occupied seemed only to 
heighten the interest, which, we regret to say, 
was to end in disappointment;—the bitumen 
appeared to have been applied too hot; and in 
consequence, the cloth immediately in contact 
with the face so closely adhered to it, that it 
was thought better not to attempt its removal 
without hot water. All, however, except the 
face, was uncovered, ‘and even a part of that. 
The hair, and teeth, and nails were perfect; the 
intestines had been taken out, embalmed, wrap- 
ped in linen, and replaced. Neither papyri nor 
coins were found.—We are, however, enabled 
to add, that the examination of the body has been 
since continued; a large scarabzeus has been 
found on the chest of the mummy, portions of a 
necklace on the breast, and a quantity of odori- 
ferous substance in the cavity of the skull. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Our readers have no doubt heard of the beau- 
tiful bronze sculptures found about ten years 
ago on the banks of the Siris, in Magna Grecia, 
on the field where Pyrrhus, of Epirus, defeated 
the Romans some 280 years before the Christian 
era. They have been named the Bronzes of 
Siris; and the subjects which they embody are 
the wars of the Amazons. It is supposed that 
Pyrrhus took them to the field of battle with 
him, and that they were lost in the tumult of the 
fight. he proprietor asks 1000/. for them, and 
a subscription has commenced for purchasing 
and placing them in the British Museum. Mr. 
Alexander Baring and the Duke of Buccleuch 
have each given 50/.; and 800/. and odd are 
already in the hands of Messrs. Coutts. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy closes 
to-day: it has been the least productive of any 
Exhibition by that body for the last forty years. 
There was a material decrease lust year: these 
agitated and changeful times threaten the ex- 
tinction of both Literature and Art. When His 
late Majesty died, a Jove of Art died in many of 
his subjects; for the royal taste created taste in 
all who desired to rise by court favour. The 
death of Lord Dover, too, is hurtful to Art at 
this moment: his lordship was a natural lover 
of painting, and a member of the Republic of 
Letters, and, moreover, friendly and accessible. 

The musical season is fast drawing to a close. 





Bellini’s opera, a third version of ‘Romeo e 
Giulietta,’ has been announced for the last fort- 
night to be given for the benefit of the composer. 
The public, however, has so indifferent an 
opinion of the musician, that it has been thought 
prudent to postpone the said benefit sine die. 





FINE ARTS 
Mary Queen of Scots: painted by Colin; en- 
graved by Phillips. 
Tuts picture represents the fair Queen of Scot- 
land distributing her jewels and valuables among 
her attendants, immediately before her execu- 
tion. The subject is cleverly treated, and pret- 
tily engraved. There are, however, too many 
hands held up; and some of the figures might 
have been spared, as they only tend to injure 
the general sentiment of the piece. 
The Mourner: drawn by Moore; engraved by 
Egan. 
Tuls represents a young lady, deeply veiled, 
about to kneel on the grave of one whom she 
has loved ; the scene isin a cathedral. The pic- 
ture is all but a very fine one, and it is only 
hindered from being so by the ridiculous head- 
dress in which the painter has almost hidden 
the mourner. In one of Quevedo’s ‘ Visions of 
Hell,’ he describes a Spanish cavalier, paying 
his respects, in a profound bow, to Rhadaman- 
thus; and makes the judge marvel where the 
head can be, as he sees nothing but a prodigious 
ruff. In like manner, we wondered, for a mo- 
ment or so, where the ‘ Mourner’s’ face might 
be, for her clubbed locks and high projecting 
comb add nine inches too much to her height. 
We would advise Mr. Moore at once to remove 
all that encumbrance, and so restore nature. 


Lieut. James Holman, R.N.: drawn by Gauci; 
printed from stone by Graf & Soret. 
Tuis is a portrait of Holman, the blind travel- 
ler: it is well enough executed, and places him 
amid scenes which it seems he could discover to 
be beautiful without seeing them. 
The Study: drawn by Stone; engraved by Egan. 
Tue attitude of this young lady is easy and 
graceful; but she has far too much milk and 
cream in her face for our liking. The rose in 
her bosom, the bracelets on her arms, her well 
ordered dress, and her nicely curled locks, are 
all very pretty, but belong not to the studious. 
Let no one imagine, that as we dislike affecta- 
tion, we are partial to sluttishness, and would 
rather see a studious lady— 
With locks all staring from Parnassian dreams 
And never washed, save in Castalian streams. 
No such thing: but we like the thoughtful to 
look so. 





THEATRICALS 





KING’S THEATRE. 

LiTTLE novelty is produced at this theatre. 
‘La Bayadere,’ compressed into a short diver- 
tissement, was revived for Taglioni’s benefit. On 
the like occasion, the sisters Elslers produced, 
or revived a ballet, called ‘La Fée et le Che- 
valier.’ There is little scope in the plot for 
the display of pantomimic action; and the 
whole, occupying three acts, is rather an insipid 
affair. The music is unequal: a violin solo, 
tastefully performed by Monsieur Tolbecque, is 
an elegant composition, and shows off the instru- 
ment in pleasing passages. We regret to say, 
that the house was by no means well attended. 
The younger of these sisters dances admirably, 
and certainly deserves greater favour than the 
fashionables are disposed to shower upon her. 

On Saturday last, la petite Montessu re- 
turned from Paris, and danced with all that 
neatness and agility for which she is so remark- 
able. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THe new drama, called ‘The Housekeeper; 
or, the White Rose,’ was produced on Wedues- 
day. We shall not detail the plot. The piece 
is on the safe road to popularity, and we recom- 


mend a visit to the theatre, assuring those who | ‘ : , 2 
| upon this score they may safely cry quits. Upon 


may go, that they will be repaid for their trouble. 
A love story, the hero and heroine being Mr. 
F. Vining and Miss Taylor, is mixed up with a 


portion of the political intrigues of the early | 


part of the reign of George the First. The two 
are well blended—and a neat and spirited pic- 
ture of the manners and customs of the times is 
thus produced, which Mr. Jerrold has contrived 
to set in a very elegant frame of his own con- 
struction. The characters are well drawn, and, 
generally speaking, well preserved; the lan- 
guage is good, frequently very pointed, and ever 


and anon, there is a happy hit, which detonates | 


the audience into anirresistible roar. There are 


some few faults, which, being critics, we suppose | 


we must point out; but itis much easier to make 
these discoveries after representation, than be- 
fore. 
now seen and will amend them himself. We 
should say then, that the first act will admit of 
considerable curtailment in the dialogue ;—that 
in the second act, Miss ‘Taylor having come to 
warn Mr. Vining of imminent danger, would 
not in nature forego her purpose, even to lis- 
ten to that which she so much wishes to hear— 


a declaration of love ;—and that if the capture of | 


the conspirators had been effected by the friends 
who come to spend the night with him, instead 
of by the soldiers, a needless similarity to the 
celebrated scene in ‘ The Inconstant’ would have 
been avoided ; but these are mere specks. Mr. 
Vining played with good sense and considerable 
force. Miss Taylor does not do herself justice: 
she ought to have been quite equal to the part 


she acted, and yet she was not; she has acquired | 


such a spasmodic way of speaking, that it some- 
times becomes painful to listen to her. Still 
she deserves credit, for having done what she 
thought was her best; and it is right to say, 
that she was loudly applauded. ‘The comic 
parts were well sustained by Mr. Buckstone, 
Mr. Cooper, and Mrs. Humby. The lady in- 
deed, is entitled to a separate mention: her act- 
ing throughout, was genuine and excellent. Mr. 
Webster had a small part, but dealt with it with 
so much discretion and good sense, as to con- 
tribute greatly to the general harmony of the 
picture. The applause at the conclusion was 
long, loud, and hearty. 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 

Want of room compels us to defer an account 
of Mr. Serle’s drama, called ‘The Yeoman’s 
Daughter,’ brought out on Wednesday night, 
till next week. We must, however, find a corner 
to congratulate him on its complete and well- 
merited success —and to do the theatre the 
justice to say, that we have rarely seen a play 
better acted throughout. 

At a moment when so much discussion, pro 
and con, is taking place about the Act receutly 
passed for the protection of dramatic copyright, it 
gives us much pleasure thus to have to report the 
production of two original pieces by two English 
authors, both of which have proved eminently 
successful on the same night. Dramatic authors 
are no longer the oppressed race of beings they 
were; they are no longer in the merciless gripe 
of their “liberal patrons’ the managers: and 
now, those who can write, may safely do so, under 
the pleasing certainty, that the greater their 
merit, the greater will be its reward. They 
never had, to our thinking, any reason to com- 
plain of the public. Our experience extends 
over a great many years, and we can call to 
mind few, very few, instances of pieces really 
deserving of support which have not, sooner 


The probability is, that Mr. Jerrold has | 





or later, met with it. It is true, that authors 


| sometimes sufier from having their works 


inadequately represented ; but it is equally 
true, that they as often benefit by having parts 


intrusted than they had any right to expect, and 


the whole, therefore, the Act is working well, 


The crumbs of comfort already wrung from the 


| clenched hands of the “ illegal appropriators,” 


have stimulated clever men to increased exer- 


Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Serle, of two highly cre- 
ditable dramas. 





MISCELLANEA 

Gallery of Practical Sciexce.x—The concluding 
Conversazione of the season was held here on 
Monday evening, and numerously attended. 
Mr. Partington gave an illustrated lecture on 
the microscope, and the use of artificial light 
for the instrument ; and after exhibiting the for- 
mation and combination of the oxygen and hy- 
drogen gases, he showed that a very powerful 
light might be produced from two or three argand 
lamps, by simply employing a small reflecting 
disk with the burner, and reducing the supply 
of atmospheric air. The light thus obtained, 


would, he thought, be equally efficient, and far | 
less costly than that produced by the gases. | 


Mr. Trevelyan afterwards exhibited his experi- 
ments on the vibration of metals, which was 
noticed in our reports of the Royal Institution. 
At the conclusion, the chairman expressed, on 
the part of the subscribers, the gratification they 
had derived; and a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Watson and the other proprietors, for 
their public spirit in projecting and conducting 
the Conversazione. ‘The next seasonis to com- 
mence in November. 

A meeting of young writers, and the editors 
of the principal papers of the West of France, 
was held at Nantes in April last, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Society, the object of which 
is to diffuse among the people a knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, and their various appli- 
cations to the practical uses of life. The reports 
on each department of knowledge are said to 
be ably drawn up, and great advantage is anti- 
cipated from a body like this, which will act as 
a counterpoise to the hitherto overwhelming 
influence of the Capital, and tend to diffuse 
more equally the power conferred by talent and 
knowledge. 

M. Passalacqua, Director of the Egyptian 
Museum at Berlin, is about to set out for Ltaly, 
and from thence he will proceed to Egypt. The 
learned world will shortly be presented with a 
work, containing the fruits of the travels of this 
celebrated antiquary. 

Singular Phenomenon.—The following is a phe- 
nomenon which I have seen several times, par- 
ticularly during the Algerine war in June 1830; 
and which would lead to the supposition, that, 
in certain parts of the globe, the atmosphere 
has the property of giving a reflected image 
of an object, just like a crystal of Iceland spar. 
On the 27th of June, at 10 o’clock, a.o., the 
weather beautiful, and Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter at 26°, I perceived, as I was looking at 
the line of troops, a second line exactly similar, 
but with rather a weaker outline than the first, 
though very distinctly visible. This reflection 
was raised above the object about one-third of 
its height, and diverged a little from its side. 
The same refiected image might be seen of a 
single man or a single object. Many of the 
Algerine tents which we had captured bore on 
their summit a globe of tin surmounted with a 
crescent. Upon each of these globes might be 
distinctly perceived another globe touching it, 





— 
I have since seen the same phenomenon equally 
distinct ; and, several years before, I had an 
opportunity of observing it in France, Curing a 


| rather cold day, which induces me to belieye 
made more of by the artists to whom they are | 
| from the effect of heat upon the molecules of the 


that it cannot, like the common mirage, proceed 


air. The cause of it must rather be a particular 


| State of the atmospheric fluid, which imparts to 
and its good effects are being felt, even sooner | 
than might reasonably have been anticipated. | 


the atmosphere a power of double refraction,— 
M. Roxzet, Voyage dans la Régence d’ Alger, 

Wit versus Tyranny.—Al Hejaj, who governed 
Trak more than twenty years, was equally re. 


| markable for his cruelty and love of wit. He 
tions, and the result has been the production by | 

“ What sort of a man is this Al Hejaj, of whom 
| people talkso much?” ‘‘ He isa great scoundrel,” 
| replied the Arab. 


one day met astrange Arab and asked him, 


“ Do you know me ?” asked 
the irritated governor. ‘ No,’ said the stran- 


| ger. “ I am,” he said, “ that Al Hejaj of whom 


you give so bad a character.” “ Well, do you 
know me?” asked the Arab in turn. “ No,” 


| was the reply. “ I am,” said he, “a member of 


the family of Zoheir, whose posterity all become 
mad three days in the year, and this is one of 
them.” Al Hejaj freely pardoned the insult.— 
D’ Herbelot. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


“Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 
Thur. 11) 29.75 
Frid. 12} 29.70 
Sat. 13) 6 29.73 
Sun. 14 5 29.75 
Mon. 15 29.78 
Tues. 16 29.95 E. to Var.| —_ Ditto. 
Wed. 17 30.00 N.W. Cloudy. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cirrostratus, Cumu- 
lostratus, Cirrocumulus. 
Mean temperature of the week, 61°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 30°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.875. 
Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 
Day decreased on Wednesday, 34 min. No night. 
Sun eclipsed on Wednesday, 8 dig. 49} min. N. limb 
—or a little more than } of the sun’s disc. At noon the 
eclipse was total and central near Gelania Noss in No- 
vaya Zemlia or Nova Zembla. 


| Winds. | Weather. 
N.W. Cloudy, 
E. to N. Ditto. 
N.W. Ditto. 
S.E.toVar. Ditto. 
N.E.to E. | Clear, rvs. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Theory of Pneumathology, in reply to the question, 
« What ought to be believed or disbelieved concerning 
Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions,” by Dr. 
Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, Jate Professor of the 
Universities of Heidelburg and Marburg, and Privy 
Councillor to the Grand Duke of Baden. From the 
German, by Samuel Jackson. 

Dr. Ayre, of Hull, has in the press, a work on the 
Nature of the Malignant Cholera, and on the Treatment 
of it bysmall and frequently repeated Doses of Calomel. 

A Memoir of Baron Cuvier, by Mrs. Lee, with Por- 
trait. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Acade- 
my, by Thomas Phillips, Esq., R.A, 

The Young Gardener’s Monthly Magazine, in monthly 
Numbers. 

The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
from the Accession of James I., by J. S. Reid, D.D. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Macbeth, will appear in the 
course of the summer. 

A work on the History and Antiquities of the Ancient 
Bourbonnais, is about to be published in successive 
livraisons, forming two volumes in tolio, with lithogra- 
phic engravings illustrative of the Antiquities, Manners, 
and Customs of the Province. 

The Reason for protecting Home Trade, and the 
principle of Free Trade retuted, by W. Atkinson. 


Just published.—Annual Register, 1832, Svo. 16s. 
—The Village Belles, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 7s. 
—England and the English, by E. L. Bulwer, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1d. ls.—Sermons, by the Rev. J. Sarjeant, Svo. 
8s.—The Doctrine of Repentance, in Lectures, by the 
Rev. Dr. Walton, l2mo. 5s.—Starkie’s Law of Evi- 
dence, 2 vols. Svo. 32. 10s.—Great Britain in 1833, by 
Baron D’ Haussez, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. —M‘Crie’s History 
of the Reformation in Italy, Svo. 10s. 6d.—Index to 
Matthiz’s Greek Grammar, by Kenrick, 7s. 6d.— Ree- 
kiana, being Vol. 3 of Chambers’s Iraditions of Edin- 
burgh, 12mo. 7s.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Vol. 13, 
12. 16s.—Stow’s Memoirs of R. Taylor, LL.D., &c., 
12mo. 5s. 6d.—Leigh’s Narrative of the Cholera at 
Bilston, 1832, 8vo. 5s.— Poetic Gems, by S. Blackburn, 
A.M., 18mo. 3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. S.—An Old Reader at Sibton.—J. B.—T. S.— 
G.J.R. received. 
A Pastor’s question we cannot answer,—The Poem 
forthwith, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL | 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
ADELAIDE-STR ET, WEsT ST PRAND. 
af Morui 

" en dies harging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—sieam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an “7 paratus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a N ent producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder— Electro- Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds Oe emplification of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering a' —Model of an Oven in daily operation, 

showing the plan by which, during the process of baking breac 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an “Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
poh of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—P: ictures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murilio— 
Sculpture—Sell- aces Masical Instruments—with pbumerous 

ng objects. 

“a. OHS MART IN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 

Engravings being no longer separately exbibited, constitute a 
highly v aluat le addition to the numerous other objects of Luterest 

and Anvusement de posited in this most attractive Gallery. 


Great Solar and Ory-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcalz ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal and Vegetable 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais,’ from the eelebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 


Admission—To the Gallery, Is., Catalogues, 1s.—To the Micro- 

scopes sand Diorama, Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

#,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Inventor aud of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous hight y 
valuable Models aud Works of Art.—All Deposits presei ved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever rec quire 

FOR SALE, BY AUCTION, 

The VALUABLE STOCK and COPYRIGHT of 
THE EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
18 Vols. 4to. illustrated by 544 Plates. 

To be exposed for Sale by Public Roup, in the Royal Exchange 
Coffve-House, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the 7th of August 
next, at Two o’clock Afternoon, 

LL and Whole the Property connected with 
*THE EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPADIA; or, DIC- 

TIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, and MISCELL ANEOUS 

LITERATURE,’ conduc ted by Sir DAVID BREWSTER, & 
Consisting of the entire Copy 

maining on hand, with the whole € opperpiate s, and jmsprensions 

of Plates, as contained in inventories of the same. 

Copies of the Inventory may be had of Mr, Blackwood, and 
Messrs. Waugh and tunes, Edinburgh; Mr. Richardson, 25, 
Cornhill, Messrs. Baldwin ‘and Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row 
and Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street, London ; and of Mr. Cumming 
Lower Ormonde Quay, Dublin; whe re the Articles of Roup and 
Copies of the Work may be seen, also Impressions of the Plates, 
to show their present state. 

The scientific and literary celebrity of this Work have been so 
completely established, as to preclude the necessity of any detail 
here of its nature and history. It may be suilicient simply to 
state, that the object proposed in it was to present the public 
with a body of useful and practical knowledge, wpon a prin- 
ciple of selection, in which, in particular, the varioas branches 
of science should reduced into the most popular form. la 
order to attain this object, all the articles have been written ex- 
pressly for this Work, by gentlemen, both in this country and ou 
the Continent, most eminent for science and literature. Among 
these will be found the names of Sir John Herschel, Professor 
Oersted, M. Berzelius, Sir Jolin Le-lie, Professors Jamieson, 
Wallace, Muirhead, and Scott; Dr. Barclay, Dr. Chalmers, 
Mr. Teiford, Mr. P. Nicholson, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, Mr. Troughton, Mr. John Pond, 

r. Bostock, . Baptist Biot, M. Sismondi, Sir C. L, 
Giesecke, Mr. Joseph L Ra, Dr. Murray, Rev. G. I ock, Rev. 
Dr. Bliss, John Robison, Esa» J. G, Lockhart, 1, Professor 
Grant, Dr. Fytie, Dr. Hibbert, Mr. T. Carlyle, oi se Nimmo, 
Professor Robison, the celebr “ted James Watt, Dr. D. Lardix r, 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, Dr. Adam Anderson, Pre yessor Barle ow, 
Dr. Fleming, Dr. Jackson, Rev. Mr. Scoresby, Dr. T. Traiil, 
Mr. Harvey, &c. &c. 


Open from Ten 


TLAS ~ASSU RANC YE Cl COMP DANY. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persous assured for the whole term 
of life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future payments of Pre- 
nium, at the option of the Assured. 


The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000. effected in London or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the Fourteen Years 
ending at Christmas 1830, 


| 
| Sam Annual 
assured. | Premium, 





Amount added 
payable at the 
Party’s death. 


| £1000 | 
1000 
1000 5 
1000 
1000 es 
1000 
1000 
1000 || 3: 
| 1000 
Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future ments 
of Premium, where the parties pnp have desired to have the 
Smount of the surplus Premiums so applied, 
he next valuation will be oie: at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
efiected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force, 
The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable value. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 

eduction in the Rates of Premiums, this C ompany offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rendered untenantable by | Fire. 


Policies dated 25th Dec. 1816. 





The Company’s Rates and Prc Proposals may be had at the Office 
re London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are an- 
poate report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 
Cheapside, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH, 
July 18, 1833. Secretary. 


in 














ROMOTER LIFE 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 
canten, 
he Premiums of this Office are lower than any offered to 
a Public, as the subjoined spec _ ns will show, both ior short 
terms andthe whole period of Li 
Annual Premiums required a? an | Assarance of £100. on a select 


je. 


ASSURANCE and 


9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


AGEs ONE YEAR. | SEVEN YEARS. 
0 15 It 
1 1 5 
: 2 8 1 
16S 10 

Assurers may contract, at the time of taking ont their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances aud convenience. \ 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other disease: d such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Kates, 

Prospec tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Otice 

Proposals can be passed dally. 

MICHAEL SAWAR tD, Secretary. 


B's ST BEAVER HATS, 21s.—Tihe best that 
can be made.—Livery Hats, ditto, 16s.—Riding Hats, 21s. 
ht Summer Hats, 3) ounces weight, 12s., I4s.and I6s. 
Made by PERRING, inveuator of light Hats, 85, Strand, corner of 
Soot street. I Bev ware sof of imitations. 


UTICAL ALMANAC.—The NAUTI- 
CAL ALMANAC for the Year 1834 will be ready for 
delivery on MONDAY, the 22nd inst. Price 5s. 
Je in Murray, Albe marle-street. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


PES and PE NC IL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
sy Captain MUNDY, 
Late Aide- be Camp to Lord C ombermere. 

2 vols. Svo. 208. A New Edition, with 26 Engraviugs, princi- 
pally illustrat ive of the Field Sports of India, by Landsee r Wood- 
culs, “c. 

A “Fenth Edition of Francis the First. By 
Frances Ann Kemble. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 7 

III. 

A Backwoodsman’s_ Sketches 
Canada, for the Use of Emigrants. A 
Svo. Is. Gr. . 

The Quarterly Review, No. XCVIII. 

Contents: 1. The Turkish Empire—Il. Rush’s Residence at 
the Court of Londoun—tIL. Merivale’s Transtation from the Greek 
Authologies—IV, The Turf—V,. Wrizht’s new Translation of the 
Inferno of Dante—VI. Mazas’ Memoirs of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830—VIL. The Port Admiral—VII1. Customs, Manners, 
and Domestic Superstitions of the Women of Persia—1X. Hardey 
Coleridge’s Poer nd Domestic Policy. . 

Albe' neirle-street. 


of Upper 
Second Edition, f.cap 


<<" OF “GE N S1US S$ AND THE PUBLIC. 
his day, in 1 vol, post 8'o, price Ss. Gd. 
XPOSi LION of the FALSE MEI 
and Barriers, excluding Men of Genius from 
A singular volume, which tells some unpalatable traths.”— 
Sunday Times. 
“It appears to be a work of no ordinary stamp.””—Court 
Journal. 
London: 


Efing ham W ilsor yal Exct 


~Just,imported by A. Schi n cller, 109, Strand, 
BGNE ANIM XL “de M. LE BARON 
VIER, dispesé en Tableaux méthodiques par J. 
ACHILLE ‘CoM TE. Piates 1 to 24, ts. Gd. each. 
*art |. 8¥o. price 4s. 

Genera Plantarum Flor Germanic, iconibus 
et descriptionibus illustrata. Auctore Th. Fr. Lud. Nees ab 
Eseubeck. Coutaining 20 beautifui Plates, and Letter-press in 

Otine 





FINE ARTs. 
. 4to. price 3é. 
BRosNETs ‘PRAC ric AL HINTS on 
PAINTING, illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from cele- 
brated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Ew hi Schools, 

** ‘The library of no lover of the Fine Arts can ye ceforward 
be considered complete without Mr. Burnet’s work.” —Lit. Gaz. 

The Paris may be had separate, viz. On Composition, 15s. ; 
On Light and Shade, 18s; On Cc ‘olour, WW, 11s. 6d. 

7 A few copies remain of the royal paper, with Lidia proofs 
of the plates, and a Portrait of the Author, Frenc h boards and 
lettered, price 6/. 6s. 

Printed fo James C arpe nter and Son, Old Rond-street. 


Now, Teauy, the bhud and co: wading Voiume ot 


dl 

SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S 
nr PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES, 

This third Volume of Sir Jonah Barr ston’ 3 Persoual Sketches 
abounds still more than the two prece nh racy ancedotes of 
the true Hibernian charact r, and is pees rich in the 
humours of tie Irish Bar. The following names figu 
spicnousiy in this new voiume :—Chief Jui uce Clonmell— ef 
Barons Yelverton, Avonmore, and Hasse "vy Burgh—Lords Norbury 
and Clare—Jndze Fletcher—Jobn Philpot Curran—Counseliors 
Byrne, Fitzgibbon, Norcott, aud Ly sight = Flone 
Fitzgerald ir. , Martin, ot Galway i urke- 
cules Lay Mr. Dundas— Bea Ti h — Ba genal Harvey 
(Leader — the ikebe fs in 1798)—Mr. Bushe—Sir Judkin Fitz- 
gerald, 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street 

INSURRECTION OF THE NEGROES, 
Just published, price only 6s. bound in cloth. 
HE SLAVE KING: an Historical Nar- 
rative, mentee - the Revolution of the Blacks in St. 
Domingo. VICTOR HUGO. 

Forming the Sixth Bade * The Library of Romance,’ 

lited by LEITCH RITCHIE, 

“A tale of extraordinary power, aud of great interest at the 
present moment.”—Sunday Times 

“One of the most exciting aud inte resting tales we have ever 
perused.”’— Brighton Heral ‘, 

** This admirable tale.”—Courier, 

‘A more powerful or interesting story we never read.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

* The horrors of civil war, and especially of Negro warfare, 
are depicted with appalling force. ‘The volame will add to the 
reputation of the ‘ Library of Romance.’’’—Scots Times, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 

By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON and Mrs. PRICE BLACKWOOD, 
SDNY rn > MUP UER TA 
SECOND SET of TWELVE SONGS; 
composed and dedicated to the Countess of Jersey. 

-rice 15s. containing— 

How sad it is 

the lonely Harp 

I do not love thee 

Oh! 44 is not for a Day nor an 


And have I lost thee? 

The merry Lark 

1 am weary 

We have been Friends together 
I’ve tanght my Lips 

Woald | were with thee 


oh! a 's the Life 
The Exile 


(Gypsey Glee -_ Chorus). 
Also the following Composition: 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON and — PRICE B { ‘eK ooD. 
A First Set of Ten Songs and Two Duets; 
composed and dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Tice 15s. ey ry 
The Land I love 
By-gone Hours 
sing no more I have left my quiet Home 
The Fairy Bells For the sake of those who are 
The ¢ hange gone 
» Mother's Lament To-morrow. 
Chacta’s Lameut for Atala 
Single Songs from the above, 
sed. & é 
By-gone Hours.... 2 ~ eR caccovescoscccesscetl 
Fairy Bells........ They bid me forget thee ..2 ° 
Published by J. yf Bay 34, Strand. 


They bid me forget } 
' 


~Phis day is published, | in small svo. price 10s. “6d. | boards, 
C" ATSWORTH, the PATRICIAN. 
c jechrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, a Mall. 
This day is published, in small 8ve, price 7. ee 
SKETCHES of OBSCURE POETS 
= SPECIMENS of their WRITINGS. 
** Ail that is squalid and miserable might ag be summed up 
in the saw word—port.”— Edinburgh Kevie 
‘ochrane and M4 rove, 11, W sterloo- place, 


with 


Nearly ready for publication, in t vol. small post = uniform 
with Pickering’s Edition of the Aldine Poe 
PPLE POEMS of WILLIAM DRU MMOND, 
of HAWTHORNDEN; with HIS LIFE, and a Criticism 
ou his Writings. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Printed for Cochrane and M‘Croue, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall 


Ou the 25th will be published, in 2 vols. . post 8vo. price 1. 1s. 
E N and MANNERS in AMERICA, 
3v the Author of Cyril Thornton,’ &c 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; aud T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Annals of the Peninsular C ampaigns, from 
1805 to 1814. 3 vols. 12mo, with 14 Plates, price 12. 7s. bound in 
cloth, 

Cyril Thornton. 


12mo. price 11. Is. 


4) DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 116, will be 
4 published on Thursday, July 25. 
1. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s § Wife of Mantua’: 
f the Drama—2. Capt. Head on Steam Na- 
to lndia—3. French Literature ; Recent Novelists—4, 
Re cent Travels in Upper ladia—5. Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics 
ot Goethe—6. Recollections of a Chaperon—7. Wright's Traus- 
lation of the Inferno of Dante—s. Complaints and Proposals re- 
garding Taxation —9,. Mr. Rush’s Residence at the Court of 
London—10. Kiaproth on Hieroglyphic Discovery—11. Character 
Ausirian Government: Peilico’s Narrative of bis Ten 
Imprisonment—12. Beranger’s Last Songs—13, Education 
» People: Cousin’s Report on German Schools, 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Just published, in 8vo. _ Bano revised and corrected, 


ANTE’S INF E R NO. translated into Eng- 

sh Rhyme; with an Introdaction and Notes. By ICHA- 

BOD CHARLES WRIGHT, A.M. late Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 
Oxtord. 
“Ne 


> 


2nd edition. 3 vols. 


. Wright’s Translation is remarkably elegant.”—New 
Monthly Mag. 

** ‘To the English reader this work must be a valuable acquisi- 
tion; and we sincerely hope that every possible means will be 
taken to make it known, as we feel assured that that alone is 
wanting to make it universally read and admired.”’— Metropolitan, 

“ Mr. Wright has not only closely adhe red to his original, but 
has preserved its grandeur and force.”—Atheneum. 

ondon : Longman and Co. Nottingham: W. Dearden. 


ee s is published, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 17. 10s., with 15 
laps, the 2nd edition, with —a Additions, of 
IT 


SH MERICA. 
By JOHN esenae. Esq. 

This work contains fall and accurate Sketches of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, Fisheries, &c. o 
the Car anes, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. &c., with full and 
practical information to Emigrants. 

This cdition contains much additional information; and the 
whole accounts have been brought down to the litest period, 

“Considering the critical moment at which the present work 
has come forth; considering also the falness and remarkable ac- 
curacy of the information which it offers to our governors at 
home, we believe that few men in this generati ion will prove 
greater benefactors to our vast establishment of North American 
sae s than John M*Gregor.”—Blachwood’s Magazine. 

» have nothing to add but owr hearty approbation of these 
L 


€. 
. eserves the title of a Picture of Ame- 
itis lively, full of detail,” &c.—Spectator. 

“ ‘We particularly recommend ail persons, directly or indi- 
rectly coi nected a emigration, to read the last chapter of the 
first volu la 

“ We conceive that nothing more can be_added to the statis- 
tical condition of British America than Mr. M‘Gregor has 
given.” —Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 

“Mr. M*Gregor has written a very pleasing, as well as a 
highly valuable book.”—Sun. 

**It contains much valuable, entertainin 
mation.”—Morning Post. 

“Tue very book which we have long wished to see—a book 
of facts, not of words.”’"— Edinburgh Observer. 

«This is a valuable publication ; the production of a gentle- 
man of practical knowledge | and observation, who lived long in 
the land of which he writes.” —Athenaum. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 


g, and useful infor 
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nines in 2 vols. pos 
REAT BRITAIN. “IN 1833. 
By BARON D’HAUSSEZ, 
Ex- Minister of Marine to Charles X. 
_ Rie hard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. BANIM’S POPU LAR WORK. 
This day is published, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with 2 Illus- 
trations, printed uniformly with the Waverley Nov els, 

E M U GG E 

JOHN BANIM, 
ay of * Tales by the oritara a Family.’ 
rm DN rit current Vo 
THE ST ANDARD N OVELS AND "ROMANCES, 
Published Monthly. 

<P This cheap reprint of the most sterling modern Works of 
Fiction now comprises the most admired Works of Cooper, God- 
» Miss Austen, the na oa he Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. Shelley, 
Mre. Inchbald, Madame de Staél, the Misses Lee, Xc. 

Richard Bentley, | New Burlington-sireet. 


“This any, “4 Layee > — oe ae %) in boards, 
RIC 


LEME N TARY. *PRINC IPL ES of the 
THEORIES of ELECTRICITY, HEAT, and MOLECU- 
LAR ACTIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Uni- 
Versity. By the Rev. R. MURPHY, M.A, 
Fellow of Caius Co! lege. 
Printed for J. & J. J. Deighton; and J. G. & F. 
Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo-piace, Pail 





Cambridge : 
Rivington, St. 
Mall, London. 








: his day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. in boards, the 2nd edit. of 


‘HE DIFFICULTIES of INFIDELITY. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Master of Sherbura Hospital, and Prebe udary of Salisbury. 
Priated for J. G. and F. 
w aterloo-place , Pall Mall. 

)f whom may be had, by the same Author, 


R. | 


ve 
| Sherwood and C 4 


ivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and | 


Recapitulated Apost: isy the true Rationale | 
of the concealed Apocalyptic Name of the Roman Empire. 12mo. | 


3s. ( ne p vublished ). 
The Sacred Cal 
5 tt 16s. 


ndar of Prophecy. 3 vols. 


4 « - } 
The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 2 vols. 


‘nities of Romanism. 2nd edit. 


And all his other Works. 


LATE LORD 


MAL MAGAZINE, ond A 
1 


tight How. R, engraved by Scriven, 
val Painting by T. ps, Esq. R.A.—N.B. India 
proofs of the Portrait on large paper, suitable for illustrating 
his Lordship’s Works, are published this day, price 2s, erch.— 
Also a Portrait of L \DY DOVER, engraved ae a. Robinson, 
from the orig — Painting by Jackson, R.A. pr 

’ sher, Son, and Co. Orders nd aornt y ‘by all Book 
tell Ts. 





DOVER.— The 
sust 1, price only Is., 
rirait (with Memoir) 
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DOUDSLEY’s AND fF 





RIVING 
F 


On 
Just published, in a large dt oc 8vo. price I6s,. boards, 
or, a V iew 
of the nor es 32. 
Fe 3 - F 


REGISTER; 


hi tie ene t x ite rature 





rOHE ANNUAL 
i of the History, 
: Printed f 
Longman, Rees, a 
J. Bo thy J. Booker; J. R Sherwood, Gii- 
or; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and 
J. Dowding; Simpkin and Marshall; G. Law- 
. Laycock; S. W. Sustenance ; and Reushaw and Re 
By whour is also published, in a very large volume, price 
A General Index to the Annual Register, 
from tts commencement in 1758 to the year 1819, inclusive ; 
afi te r which period each successive volume has a distinct Index. 
#,* Separate volumes to complete sets tay be had of the pab- 
lishers ; but as several are becoming scarce, aa early application 
is recommended. 
‘ A iy complete sets from the commencement in 1758 may stil! 
e had. 


RIVINGTONS’ THEOLOGICAL LIBR ARY, VOL. V. 
With a Portrait of oe a ley» the concluding Volume, 


HEL IFE of ARC ‘BISHOP CRANMER. 
CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M. 
Professor in Be East India College, Herts, and a Fellow of 
Trinity ¢ *ollege, Cambridge. 
*,* Lately published, the former Volume, price 6s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library : 


1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Portrait. 6s. 
2. Consistency of Revelation. By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 
5. History of the Reformed Religion in 
_ Vol. I. By E. Smedley, M.A. Portraits, 6s. 
Ss, EMIGRANTS, EAST AND WEST INDIA 
PROPRIETORS, ETC. 
Just published, in demy Svo. with 45 Botanical Plates, price 
HE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST, 
Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Management a 
various Vroductions suited to Tropical Climates, and capable of 
advantageous peaisetion in our Colonies, &c 
By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, 
Author of the ‘ Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane.’ 

** This valuable volume opens to Colonial Residents such a mine 
of hitherto concealed wealth, that every Proprietor, Emigrant, 
or Person interested in the success of an Emigrant Friend, 
ought to procure a copy as their surest guide to fortune.” 

Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill. 
























SANDFORD AND MERTON, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
Just published, a new edition, with fine Cuts from Drawings by 
arvey, in 12mo, pri ice 75. 6d. neatly half-bound, 


ee HISTORY of SANDFORD and 


ERTO 
By THOMAS DAY, Esq. 

London: Printed for J. G.and F. Rivington ; ;. Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; Harvey and fg Baldwin and Cradock ; R.Scholey ; 
Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and €o.; J. Harris; 
G. Wightman; Houlston and Son; and E, Edwards. 











Just Pane, in 18mo, with Engravings, 4s. bound and lettered, 

N INTRODUCTION to the ARTS and 

SCIENCES, ads opted to the capacity of the Young. Ori- 

"aed compen by D: ss TURNER.—A New Edition, altered and 
improved by R. MUDIE. 

hone printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Rivingtons; T. Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; Harvey and Co.; T. 
Scholey; Whittaker and Co. ; Sherwood ‘and Co.; J. Souier; 
Simpkin and Co.; Poole and Co.; J. Nunn; aad Houlstons ; 
and Wilson and Sons, York. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

Just published, in 12mo, handsomely printed, and oraamented 
with a Renrangenes Froutispiece and Vignette, the 1th 
edition, price 4s. boards, 

VISIT for. a WEEK;; or, Hints on the 
Improvement of Time ; containing Original Tales, Anec- 
dotes from Natural and Moral ert, Ce 
By LUCY PE ACOCK, 

<4 Fo Longman and C ; J. Richardson; Bald- 

; Harvey. and Darton; Whittaker and Co.; 

J. Harris ; and Simpkin and Marshall. 

Where may be had, by thesame Author, 

The Little Emigrant, a Tale; interspersed 
with amusing Anecdotes and instructive Couversations. 18mo, 
4th edition, ornamented with a Plate, price 2s. 6d. balf-bound, 

Ambrose and Eleanor; or, the Adventures 
of Two Children Deserted in an U ninbabite -d Island. 18mo. The 
9th edition, with a Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PELHAM,’ ETC. 
Just published, by muehers Bentley, eg Burlington-street. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ Xc. 
‘ 
? 








London: 
wir Cra 





THE REPEALERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 
“© The truth of the characters is tie great requisite, aud Lady 
Blessington has drawn them from the lile.”—Alhereum. 





Ue 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
c ae OWEN'S NARRATIVE OF — AGES 
ERTAKEN TO EXPL( 
AFRICA, ARABIA, wad MADAGASE AR, 


In2 vols, 8vo, With numerous Plates, Mays, Xe. 


PARSON'S DAUC 








THE sHTt 
By the Author of ‘Sayings aud Doings.’ vis. 
o. 
In 3 vols. 6vo, with fine Porirait, and copious Memoir of 





Horace Walpole, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
CEARL of ORFORD) to SIR HORACE MANN 
British Envoy at the Courtof Tuscany. New ti rot published. 
Edited by LOND DOVER. 
6 


vols. 
Nite 


GODOLPHIN; OR, THE 


** A work of rare merit and extraordi: nary iutere 





ATH. 





MRS. INCHB AL D’S MEMOIRS, 

#,* This work has been prepared from her Autograph Jour- 

., kept reg ularly for a period of tifty ycars, wid from at le ast 
200 of her own letiers, written uureservedly io her dearest 
friends. 

8. 

EBEN ERSKINE; oR, 

By the Author "of « Lawrie Todd.’ vols. 

** Galt’s novels interest me very much. Ww ith a perfect kuow- 
ledge of human natere, he hasa sly caustic hamour that is very 
amusing.”—Lonp Byrun. 

9. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 
By the Hon, RICHARD RUSH, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary trom the UnitedSiates. svo. 

** A work interesting to every Englis! iman, 7 Morning Herald. 


HISTOKIES FOR SC HOOLS. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1 L2mo, the 22ud edition, 6s. bound and lettered, 
P a 


THE TR: AVELLER. 












Improved Edition of GOLD- 
sur rH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, 
Biographical, Historical, &c.; explaining every diflicuity, fixing 
the proper sound and meaning of the words, and rendering 
every part easy to be unde rstood ; with a continuation of the 
History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the year 1831. To which 
are added several new chapters, copious notes throughout, and 
three interesting and comprehensive Genealogical Tables of the 
Sovereigns of England; with Portraits of all the Sovereigns and 
the junior branches of the present Roval Family, and coloured 
map, containing the ancient and modern division, &c.; and 
many other valuable improvements. 
2. In lomo, 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

PINNOCK’S Edition of GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of GREECE, on the plan of the History of England, 
with Maps es rtp iece. 

n 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

PINNOC K’ S Edition of GOLDSMITH’S 

seanter4 of ROME, with Maps and Plates. 
. In 12mo. with a Map, 6s. bound and letiered, 

The HISTORY. of FRANCE 
MANDY, from the Iam of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By W. Cc. Taylo ars a 









. 48. 6d. bound and lettered, 
The HISTORIC. AL MISCELLANY. By 
W. C. Taylor, 

** This is an instructive volume for the youthfal student, in- 
tended asa supp jlement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and Eng- 
lish Histories. The first half of the volume is occupied with the 

rimeval and classical periods ; in which the author has particu- 

arly directed his attention to those branches of history on which 
school-books are frequently deficient, although directly illustra- 
tive of the general course of study. Among’ these topics may be 
instanced, the Histories of the Persians and Carthagenians, the 
Antagonists and Rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern 
division, especial attention is paid to the Feudal System and the 
Crusades, and afterwards to the English Empire in India, and 
British commerce in general. Then follows a series of British 
Biography, aud, in conclusion, a View of the British Constitu- 
tion. Prefixed to the volume is a Union Map, ee. in one 
sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in red, and the modera 
in black, an ingenious and very useful plan.” —Gentleman’s Mag. 





| 
and NOR- | 


ee 





Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature ang 
Education, appoiuted by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

HE CRUSADERS; or, Scenes, Events 
and Characters, from the Times of the Crusades, By 
THOM: AS KEIGHTLEY. With 12 Views, &c. 5s. 6d. cl, lettd. 
str al John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
trand, 





Under the Di { the Committes of G 
ader the Direction of the Committee of General Lite 
Education, cepeiatet by the some’, for Prom ~ see 
Christian Knowled 
CENES and SKE TCHES fi from ENGLISH 
kK HISTORY. Vol.1, With Engravings. 

It is our purpose to narrate the principal, and most interesting 
eveuts in the annals of England; not to reject any topic con- 
nected with them which is likely to entertain and instruct: Re- 
ligion, Literature, Customs, and Manners; to avail ourselves of 
authentic private memoirs and anecdotes of celebrated person- 

ages; sometines to cowprise the history of many years in a 
brie f passing notice ; at others, to dwell for acousiderable period 
on that of a few weeks, or even of a single day. 

—* John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
rand 


WEEKLY ISSUE oF oor 





“ $ BIBLE WITH ILLUs- 
On Friday, the i2th of ye Ky ublished, No. 3, price is, 
EV. THOMAS SCOTT’ S FAMILY 


» BIBLE: a new edition, in Imperial Octavo, with Bos 
and other Iilustrations of Scenery, Antiquities, &c. To be 
pleted in Eighty Weekly Numbers, price One Shilling po 
Noinber, embellished with an Engraving. 

Printed for L. B. Seeley and Sous; Hatchard and Son; Bald- 
win ) and Cradock ; and | Rr. . B. Seeley and W. ——e: 


Jusi DO pase 
ARB: 1 S; rr other Poems. 
r. k 2 yA LE, Esq. 

** Mr. Chapman's versification is easy and harmonious ; he has 
imaginary force and pathos at command ; and, from his local 
knowledge, an cye for the beauties of nature, and a heartto esti- 
mate their salue > he has been enabled to sket h many a beautiful, 
many a bi rilliant, * any a glowing scene.”—Conrt Journ, July 12, 

James Fraser, 215, Regeat-street; and by order of ail Book 


sellers. 





tis peng in a pocket volume, pric 
TRAX ‘T ION of the BRITISH. EMPIRE, 

L its UNEQU AL. PRESSURE on the MIDDLE RANKS of 
SOCIEVY; and the NECESSITY for a REVISION of tie 
FISCAL and COM MERC IAL POLICY of the COUNTRY. 

By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 
as _ dustry ‘is tre mother of virtue ; 
werty and iznorance the pareuts of crime.” 

“Let A. staiesman, the politician, the moralist, the cnn 
the manufacturer, the agricuiturist, and the artisan, ponder 
well on the astonishing facts which the pages before us present, 
aud they will see the true cause of the misery now bervading 
the land, and the means to be adopted for its relief.”--Uniied 


Kiagco 
a andor >: : Effi 
Just publisied, pri 


‘THE 1 DUBLIN UNIVE RSITY REVIEW, 
and QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 

Contents: Ov the past Siate of the Dublin University, and the 
contemplated Changes—Hecren’s Ancieut Greece—Hore Sub- 
seein oo Poetry —W ines’ two aud a half Years iv the 
a Navy—The Battle of the Red Gien—Keightley’s Fairy 
Myil ev—The Enchotial Language of Egy pt—Carmichael’s 
Life oa Piiloso phy of Spurzheim—Dererted Village of Goldsmith 

2 thtin Penny Journal—A new method of investigating 
= of Surfaces to their arenas with results respecting 
ture of Ettipsoids. By W. R. Hamilton, Royal Astro- 
nomer — Arnold’s Thucydides — Havward’s ‘ Faust,’ and Mrs. 
Austin’s ¢ Characteristics of Goethe’—Chinese Drauas aud Ro- 

: otices—University Intelligence. 

Wakeman, 9, D’Otier-street; Whittaker, 

Maclachian and Stewart, Edinborgh, 








sham Wilson, | 88, Royal Exchange. 















Ww. 

and Co. London ; 

NEW a JUST a _— 
olume the Thirc 


Treac he tr 
gir x Ww ALTE R SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Uniform with the Waverley Novels, 
Volume the First appeared on Ist May. 


Volume the Second, on Ist June. 
Each Volume ——- with gg tr Designs by 
i . TURNER, Esq. R.A 
Volume the F at will appear on Ist August. 
Volume the Fifth, on Ist September; with 
Tarner’s splendid View of Dryburgh Abbey, (the Burial Place of 
Sir Walter Scott.) : 
Volume the Sixth, which will contain ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ on 1st October. 





Volume Thirty-first of the New Issue of the 
New Edition of the bas averley Novels. 


Waverley Novels. _ Edition. 
to XLVIII. done up uniform. ai 


Vols. I. 


Continuation of Tales and Romances. Bring- 
ing down the Waverley Noveis in 8vo, 12mo, and 18mo., in- 
cluding the last Works of the Author. Also all the Notes and 
Introductions to the New Edition. 


Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels. 
Third and concluding Series. 


3rd edit. revised. 


Delaware; or, the Ruined Family. 3 vols. 
« © Delaware’ is a tale of mach amusement and interest. We 
heartily commend it to our readers as a very pleasant and very 
clever work.” —Litcrary Gazette. 
** * Delaware is an original novel, by an able man.”—Spectator. 
“ The story is well told, the characters clearly unfolded, and 
the conclusion natural and satisfactory.” —Atheneum. 
elaware’ is a work of talent in every sense of the word. 


Stuart’s North America. 


The plot is full of interest, the characters are sketebed with 
hout.’’ 


vitality and iy oa and the oe is neatand flowing throug 
—Edinburgh 
Robert Cadell, 


Evenin 


ig Pos! 
Edinburg a and Whittaker and Co. London. 
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EXTREMELY CHEAP FRENCH WORKS, 
Now on Sale at Dulau and Co.'s, 37, Soho-square. 
OLF et MEYER HISTOIRE 
NATURELLE des OISEAUX D’ALLE- 
MAGNE, Repreésentes d’aprés nature, 29 a ia 
jn foli0 s-seeeeeseeeeserenes sececces eccccee L485 
' Lesson Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux 
Mouches. 17 livraisons, gr. in 8vo. Plates beautifuliy 
coloured seseseseees saseeeeee sheveseeee 
Lesson Histoire Naturelle des Coli- 
bris. 13 livraisons, gr. in 8vo. Plates beautifully P 
erovescoecce 5 0 


— Naturelle des Tro- 
















Lesson Histoire 
chilidées. Livraisons 1410. Plates beautifully coloured. 


To be completed in 14 livraisons steteresessseseeeeeres 210 0 
Werner Atlas des Oiseaux d’Europe. 

Livraisons 1 4 26. InSvo. Plates beautifully coloured. 

Price of each liVrQisOn ...+eseceereeverereeerereeeees 060 


males . 

Histoire Naturelle Générale et Par- 

jére des Mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles, tant 
en es que l’on trouve aujourd’hui vivantes que 
des depouilles fossiles de celles qui n’existent plus, 
classes d’aprés les caractéres essentiels que presentent 
ces Animaux et leurs Coguilles, 27 livraisons, gr. in 
4to. coloured Plates. Price of each livraison, plain .. 0 15 0 


| 


| J. Booker; Hamilton and ¢ 


EVERY SATURDAY, price Twopence, and Moutlily (in Parts) | 


with Supplement, price One Shilling, : 

HE MUSICAL CYCLOPZEDIA; being 

a Collection of the most approved Scottish, English, and 

Irish Songs, with appropriate Music, Conducted by a number 

of Geutlemen Amateurs, and printed in the best style of typo- 

hy, on superfine paper. 

each ‘Monthly Part Sal compre, besides Four or Five Weekly 

Numbers, 2 Supplement, ivtended as an appropriate ‘ Compa- 

pion’ to the Musical Cyclopedia, and to form a complete Treatise 

on the ‘First Principles of Music,’ which will anfold in a clear 
and satisfactory manner the Elements of that Science. 

#,* The F 

ready with the Magazines, and can be ordered through the respec- 

tive Booksellers. 


FIRST MONTHLY PART, for AUGUST, will be | 


London: Allan Bell and Co. Warwick-square; and Simpkin | 


and Marshall, Stationers’-court; W. Curry, jun. and Co.; 
Dublin; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 
sellers in the Kingdom. 

Just published in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 14. 10s. 

ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 

TION, from the Assembly of the Notables, in 1789, to 
the Establishment of the Directory, in 1795. 

By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E., Advocate. 

“ These volumes narrate the events with an animation perfectly 
consistent with simplicity. Come what will, Mr. Alison has 
reared a noble beacon. Faithful and forcible, he shows us the 
evils of a weak submi » in the government, and of arrogant 
demand in the peop! fo all he gives the mighty moral of a 
revolution. That his history is told with ease aud eloquence, is 
its humblest praise.”’—Blackwood’s Magazine. * 

“This is the best History of the Freach Revolation in the Eng~ 
lish language.”’—Spectator. 

“The opening of the eens and terrific drama, to the fall 
of the curtain, is now laid before us by a master hand, and a 
work added to our standard Evclish literature, which deserves 
to be placed beside our most esteemed books of history.’’—Albion, 

“Mr. Alison, with all his Teryism, is a thousand times more 
honest an historian than Mr. Hume. Party spirit is not unduly 
prominent in these volumes.”—Sun, m 

“The work is so valuable for the comprehensiveness of its 
details, and the great impartiality of its facts, and the eloquence 
that prevails through its pages, that we do not anticipate for it 
wore than it merits, when we express our belie! that it will make 
its way into every well-furnished library.”’—Aflas. 

“This is one of the most able historical works that hes ever 
issued from the press of this country. We rejoice that a subject 
so splendid in itself, replete with such great and heroic actions, 
is at length in the hands of one so well qualified to do justice to 
somighty a theme.”—Brighton Gazelle. 

Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 
London. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 

1, With Maps and other Engravings, 6s. 6d. bound and Jettered, 
‘MHE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 

GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY ; containing an ac- 
curate and general Description of all the Countries, States, &c. 
in the known World, as determined at the Congresses ; with the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. ‘To which are added, 
Historical Notices, aud Questions for Examination. Maps. 

By G, ROBERTs. 

2. With Maps, engraved by Sidney Hail, 5s. bound and lettered, 

Epitome of Classical Geography. Illustrated 














by Historical Notices of the most celebrated Nations of Antiquity. 


By W. C. Taylor, A.M. 
3. In 12mo., és. bound, 
Elements of Astronomy ; containing an ac- 


Lately published, : 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to Feb. 
1633, with the Arms of the Peers and Dlazons; also a 

fine Portrait of His Majesty. lu2 vols. price Il. 8s. 

Printed for J. G. aud F. Rivington; J. aud W. T. Clorke; 
Longmanand Co. ; T. Cadeil; Jobo Richardson; J.M. Richard- 
son; Baldwin and Cradock; Hatchard and Son; J. tt 

S. Bagster ; 
bury and Co.; E. Hodgso Lloyd; r 
pleman ; Houlston and So dthe Executors of 1. Egerton. 
Of whom may be had, 
Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to May 1852. 
In 2 vols, price 11. 8s. 























Lately published, in a large octavo volume, with numerous 
Tables, price i#s. boards, 
7 tT PWN 

AXATION, REVENUF, EXPENDI- 

TURE, POWER, STATISTICS, and DEBT of the whole 
BRITISH EMPIRE ; their Ovigin, Progress, and Present State; 
with an Estimate of the Capital aud Kesources of the Umpire, 
and a Practical Pian for applying them to the Liquidation of the 
National Debt. 

The whole founded on, and illustrated by, OTicial Tables aud 
Authentic Documents. 

By PABLO PF . 

** Besides the general subjects noticed in the Ti 
comprises a condensed account of the ¢ 
ny, State of the Stock Exchange > ane 

ndia Company; with an analysis of all the importa 
documents relating to those corporations, which are ind 
sable to the right understanding of the momentous question 
under discussion. 

“ This is a very extraordinary volume ; extraordinary for the 
immense labour that must have been bestowed in collecting and 
arranging the multifatious details which compose the surprising 
mass of statistical information, and more especially as the work 
of a foreigner.”’—Eclectic Review, July, 1833. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
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BOOKS lately published by J. H. Parker, Oxford. Sold by 
Messrs. Payne and Foss; Rivingtons; Whittaker, &c.; aud by 
E, Gardner, at the Oxford Warehouse, 7, Paterndsiter-row, 
London. 

4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. in sheets, 
TPHE WORKS of ARCHBISHOP CRAN- 
MER, collected and arranged by the Rev. Henry Jenkyns, 
M.A. Fellow of Orie! College. 
5 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. in sheets, 

Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. 
A new edition, revised and corrected by the Rev. E. burton, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, 

WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
avo. 5s. in sheets, 

Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
Also, the 2nd edition, with considerable additions, 

i : Svo. 13s. in sheets, 
Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. 
2 vols. 8vo. IL. 10s. boards, 2 m 
The Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
; _2 vols. 8vo. 11. 2s. 6d. boards, 
Zcclesiastical History of the First Three 

Centuries. 

The 2nd edition, enlarged, 6 vols, 8vo. 2/. 7s. in sheets, 

Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own Time ; 
with Notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hardwick, Speaker 
Onslow, and Dean Swift. To which are added OTHER AN- 
NOTATIONS, 

N.B. The additional notes may be had gratis by the pur- 
chasers of the last Oxford edition. 
2 n to. 2d. 19s. in sheets, 

Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence of 
the Rev. James Bradley, D.D. Astronomer Roval, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford, &c. Nc, With 
a Memoir, by S. P. Rigaud, Esq. To whichis added an Account 
of Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. 

= 2 vols, 80. 15s. in sheets, nee 

Origines Liturgice; or, Antiquities of the 
English Ritual, and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. By 
the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. of Worcester College. 

6v0, 10s. in shects, 
: ’ ° - . 

The Five Books of Maccabees, in English ; 
with Notes and Iilustrations. By rer Cotton, D.C.L. Arch- 
deacon of Cashel, and late Student of Christ Church. 

Svo, 10s. 6d. 
7 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet; an apo- 
cryphal production, supposed for ages to have been lost, but dis- 
covered at the close of the last ceutury in Abyssinia. Now first 
translated from au Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Richard Laurence, .D. Archbishop of Cashel, late Professor 





| of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 2u¢ edition, corrected 


| and enlarged. 


curate and compendions Description of the general Phenomena | 


of the Heavens, of the Heavenly Bodies, &c. To which is pre- 
fixed, au Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Astronomy, 
from the earliest period to the present day. By A. Picquot. 

4. The 3rd edition, 4s. 6d. bound and letiered, 

A Companion to the Globes; comprising the 
various Problems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded 
by the ap ce to which they refer; and accompanied by more 
than one thousand Examples and recapitulatory Exercises, &c. 
To which is added, a concise Astronomical Introduction, aad an 
Appendix containing the derivations of the Names of the Con- 
sieliations, &c. By T. Linniogton. 

A Key to the above. 2s. 

5. In 4to. 25s. plain; or 31s. 6d. coloured, . 

A Celestial Atlas; comprising Projections of 
the Planispheres, and particular Constructions of the Signs of 
the Zodiac and the Constellations in each Hemisphere, exactly 
&s they vg oped in the Heavens, in a Series of Thirty beautifully- 
engraved Maps, which are illustrated by Scientific Descriptions 
of their contents, and by Catalogues of the Stars, from the first 
to the sixth magnitude inclusive, showing, by inspection, in suc- 
cessive columns, their names, magnitude, right ascension in time 
and degrees, and their declination, with the annual difference of 
both; the whole accompanied by Astronomical Problems and 
Exercises, analogous to those performed with the Celestial Globe, 
but adapted also to Nautical and Telescopic Observation. By 
A. Jamieson, LL.D. 6. in 4to. 16s. 

An Atias of Outline Maps of the Heavens, 
adapted to ‘ Dr. Jamieson’s Celestial Atlas.’ For the use of 
Schools and Private Insnuction. 


of Christianity. 





2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. boards, 

A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution in 1638. By T. V. Short, B.D. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. 

y the same Author, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Sermons on some of the Fundamental Truths 


. 8vo. 12s. boards, 4 
Sermons intended to show a sober applica- 
tion of Scriptural Principles in the Realities of Life. Witha 
Preface addressed to the Clergy. By John Miller, A.M, late 
Fellow of Worcester College. 
8vo. 13s. boards, : roe 
The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its 
relation to Christian seem By Renn Dickson Hampden, 
M.A. Principal of St. Mary Hail, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 
NEWTON’S MILTON, new edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 
id. 12s. boards, N r 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, with 
Notes, principally from Newton, Dunster, and Warton. By E, 
Hawkins, D.D. Provost of Oriel College. 


8vo. . 
Discourses upon some of the Principal Ob- 
jects and Uses of the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
reached before the University of Oxford, by Edward Hawkins, 
.D. Provost of Oriel College, and Prebendary of Rochester, 
New editions, 8vo. 10s. Gd.; 18mo, 6s, ; 32mo. 36, 6d, 
The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for 


the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 





| fit [ have received from your excellent Kalydor. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. in boards, 
WELVE PLAIN SERMONS, preached 
in a Village Charch. 
Vrinied for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waiterico-plice, Pall Mall. 





NATURAL HISTORY FOR YOUTH. 
Just poblished, in a handsome thick 12mo0, volame, with nu- 
evens < wis, fiuely printed by Whittingham, price 9s, canvas 
ellered, 
Di&SCRIPTION of more than THREE 
HUNDRED ANIMALS, interspersed with entertaining 
Anecdotes, and interesting Quotations from Ancient and Moderna 
Authors, ‘To which is added, au Appendix on Allegorical and 
Fabulous Auimais: the whole illustrated by accurate Figures, 
finely engraved on Wood, afier Bewick, 

*,* Iv this enlarged edition, Fifty additional Cuts have been 
given, diawn frou living specimens by Harvey, and beautifally 
engraved; with a uew Frontispiece exquisitely engraved by 
Taompsou. This pleasing work now comprises within a moderate 
mpass the whole range of Natural History, viz.—Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, Insects, Worms, &c, 

Loudon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
The following Works for the Instruction and Entertainment of 

Y outh are pubsi-hed as above, veatly bound and lettered : 

Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of 
a Father and Mother and Four Sons in a Desert Island. The sth 
edit. orsamenuted with 12 Engravings. 12mo. price 7s, 6d. 

‘the Lite and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crasoe, with a Biographical Account of Daniel Defoe, 
written expressly for this edition, w edition, complete in 
one volame, l2mo, beautifully printed by Whittingham, and 
ornameuted with 49 very superior WW ood-cuts, from Drawings by 

- Harvey. Price 8s. 

Austun Hall; or, After- Dinner Conversations 
between a Father aud his Childien, on Subjects of Amnsement 
and Lustruction, i2mo. illustrated with fine Eagravings. Price 5s. 

A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and 
Pleasures of Science. A new edition, in foolscap 8vo. illustrated 
with fine Engravings. Price 5s. 

_ %e* This fascinating litthe work, but without the fine illustra- 
tive Engravings ¢iven in this edition, forms the first number of 
the * Library of Useful Knowledge.’ 

Stories of Old Daniel. 10th 
edition, much improved, price 6s. 

Elien Cameron; a Tale for Young Ladies. 
Fine Plate, from a Drawing by Harvey. 12mo. price 5s. 

Keeper's Travels; with fine Engravings, 
after Drawings by Harvey. 14th edition, 12mo. price 6s. 

ae . ner 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopadia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The 10:h edition, extensively improved, 
with humerous appropriate Cuts. 12mo. price 10s, 6d. 

Stories from the History of Italy. By Anne 
Mauning. With tine Frontispiece and Vignette by Harvey. 12mo0. 
price 7s. 6d. 

A History of France, in Familiar and Enter- 
taining Language for Young People. By Mrs. Moore, 3rd 
edition, 12mv. 6 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 

Che Tales of Shakspeare, by Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with 22 superb Cuts, from Designs 
by Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham. iui vol. l2mo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

Tomkin’s Select Poetry. 
18mo. fine Frontispiece, price 3s. 

The Parent's Offering. By Caroline Barnard. 
12mo. A new edition, enlarged. Fine Frontispiece, price 5s. 

Mrs. Leicester's School; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The 9th edit. 
with tine Frontispiece. 12mo. price 4s 


TNHE faithful auxiliary of Beauty is ROW- 
LAND’s KALYDOR, so perfectly innoxious and efficacious 
that Infant and Adult derive pleasure from its application; it 
operates as a thorough cleanser of the skin by mild yet powerful 
and imperceptible indaence, eracdicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, ¢ removing dark and sallow 
complexion, rendering the skin delicately clear and soft, irradi- 
ating with transparent whiteness, the NECK, HANDS, and 
ARMS, and producing a healthy and juveniie bloom to the com- 
lexion, ‘To Mothers nursing their offspring it proves a healing 
balm in all cases of inflammation of the breast. To Gentlemeu 
after shaving it will immediately allay the smarting pain, 
and render the skin soft and pleasant. Price 4s. 6d. aud 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. Lach bottle has the name and 
address on the government stamp—‘‘ A. Rowland & Son, 20, 
Hatton Garden.” 

Extract of a Letter from a Lady to her Friend. 

** You are sensible anything that I consider will add to your 
comfort, | feel a pleasure in communicating. 

**As you are going to travel, and knowing that you always 
suffer much from the burning intluence of the sun, take with you 
some of Rowland’s Kalydor, say two or three bottles. You will 
find it beveficial—I have proved it by experience, and would not 
be without whatever. It cools and refreshes the skin; in short, 
I find it indispensable. A correct stateweut of its virtues is in 
the bills that are given with the botties,”’ 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

** Gentlemen,—I with pleasure acknowledge the singular bene- 
My face,which 
has been subject to Infammation and Eruption for years, is now 
restored; and my friends to whom I recommended it, give it 
their decided approbation. 
of this note. 
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12mo. The 


A new edition, in 














By 


Please to send six bottles per bearer 
“T remain, Gentlemen, 
“* Your obedient servant, A. H. S.”” 
“* Bangor, Sept. 17, 1827.” 
To Messrs. Rowland and Son, 

“* Gentlemen,—I have derived so much benefit from the use 
of your Kalydor in extirpating the Pimples and Inflammation 
from my face; that I am induced to continue it: therefore will 
thank you to send me three of the largest sized bottles (packed 
in a box) by bearer, who will discharge the amount. 

** Your humble servant, Maria W. R.” 

** Richmond, Aug. 17, 1830.” 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 
** Hambro’, March 23, 1833. 

“*Gentlemen,—! am happy to inform you, that the virtue of 
your Kalydor has obtained great fame, and that there is scarcely 
a lady at Hambro’ but what has it at her toilet; it is not only a 
favourite with the ladies, but is equally beneficial to gentlemen; 
and one of our first physicians, (sixty years of age,) whose face 
was in a state of continual inflammation, so as to render shaving 
impossible, has been entirely cured. He is much gratified, and 
recommends it to all families, “Tam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

*'G. VOSS” 
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I. | DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
Now ready, the Fourth Part, completing the First Volume, with the Armorial. Now complete, in one handsome Volume, Royal Quarto, price 5I. 5s. 
Bearings beautifully Engraved, or, on large Paper, with India Proof Plates, 10/. 10s. . 
MR. BURKE'S HISTORY BEAUTIES 
OF THE OF THE 


COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN COURT OF CHARLES II. 
AND IRELAND. WITH 
FORMING A DESIRABLE COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE | MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF THEIR LIVES, 


AND BARONETAGE. 
ts , : BY MRS. JAMESON, 
“ This is a great and important undertaking. Of the Peers and Baronets F : F le S . R 
of Great Britain we have heard and read ; but of the Commoners—of families (Authoress of The Lives of celebrated emale sovereigns, 
celebrated in history—we remain in total ignorance. We are glad to find | ‘Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,’ &c.) 


fr. Burke employed in removing a national reproach. He has contrived to| . . 7 “os . ia 
i his baal net only very useful, but highly interesting—many rare and | Be egg te ang? A bien 3m —— illustrating > Diaries 
curious anecdotes having been introduced.” —Globe. epys, Evelyn, Clarendon, ana ot er ontemporary Writers of 
that gay and interesting Period. Size of the Plates, six inches by 
Il. | four and a half; engraved by the most distinguished Artists, from 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. comprising all the New Creations, and illustrated, Drawings made by order of 
with upwards of 1500 Engravings, price 2/. 10s. bound in morocco cloth, Her late Royal Highness the PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE Lora orfora observed, fifty years ago, that the Beauties of Windsor 


on sam ought to be engraved to illustrate the Memoirs of the time. It is 
singular that no attempt has hitherto been made to produce these 
BRITISH EMPIRE. jlovely Portraits in a style worthy of the beauty and interest of the 
} Sante “ub ages , 
This Work comprises three times the number of Families that have ever! —— a —— = supply on aes nag Sen Se 
before been presented to the public in any one publication of a similar descrip- sideratum in the Fine Arts. 


tion. It embraces every Family in England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested The following is a brief Descriptive List of the Portraits comprised in 
with hereditary honours; and every individual in the remotest degree allied the Work : 
to those Families. 





| 
| 
| 


Catherine of Braganza, the unhappy and slighted wife of Charles—Lady 
; IIT. ; Castlemaine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, the haughty enslaver of the 
Beautifully printed in double columns, uniformly with the Peerage and | monarch—La Belle Hamilton, Countess de Gr t, one of the ancestors of 

stage, price 28 : : 

Baronetage, price 28s. bound, the Jerningham family—The gentle and blameless Countess of Ossory, inter- 

THE EXTINC T, DORMAN T, AND esting from her extreme beauty, her tenderness, and her feminine virtues— 
‘ T 7 IWR i Py Nell Gwynne, merry and open-hearted, who, with all her faults, was at least 

4 IN 4 4 4 4 a < * ees 

SUSPENDED PEERAGE. exempt from the courtly vice of hypocrisy, and whose redeeming qualities make 
sy JOHN BURKE, Esq. even the justice of history half loth to condemn her—The beautiful and wealthy 
— , ‘ : —_— Duchess of Somerset, the wife of three successive husbands, one of whom en- 
This Work connects, in many instances, the New with the Old Nobility ;! tered a trasical fate—The noted F St t. Duch £ Richmond 

and it will in all cases show the cause which has influenced the revival of| — —s a nae oe “ a " — Petes ~_ ee 
an extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that/ (‘fond of adoration, yet armed with indifference’), whose marriage was the 
this new work appertains nearly as much to EXTANT as to EXTINCT persons| immediate cause of Lord Clarendon’s disgrace—Miss Lawson, mild and gentle, 
of distinction ; for though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole| yet opposing the fortitude of virtue to the perils of a licentious court—The 
Families do. Countess of Chesterfield, one of the fair principals in De Grammont’s celebrated 





IV. story of the ‘ bas verts’-—The Countess of Southesk, whose faults, follies, and 
Now complete, in 2 vols. with 40 Portraits of Distinguished Persons, curious | miseries constitute a tale well fitted to ‘ point a moral’—The interesting and 
Letters and Documents in Fac-simile, &c. exemplary Countess of Rochester—The beauteous and arrogant Lady Den- 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF IRELAND, ham, claiming interest from the poetical fame of her husband, and her own 


tragical and mysterious fate—The magnificent Lady Bellasys, renowned for 


From 1780 to 1800, and her beauty, wit, and high spirit, and recorded as the mistress of James, Duke 
a) +r . mTp xT + of York, only through her voluntary resignation of the marriage contract by 
HISTORY Of THE UNION. which she had really become united with him—Mrs. Nott, fair, sentimental, 


and Madonna-like—Anne Digby, Countess of Sutherland, beautiful and 
blameless, the friend of the angelic Lady Russell, and of the excellent Evelyn 
—The fair coquette, Mrs. Middleton, one of De Grammont’s special heroines 


With Delineations of the Principal Characters connected with that 
Important Measure. 


By SIR JONAH BA RRINGTON, —Miss Bagot, who became, in succession, the irreproachable wife of two liber- 
Member of the Jate Irish Parliament for Tuam and Clogher. tine Lords—The fair, the elegant, and fascinating Miss Jennings, ¢ who robbed 
Vv the men of their hearts, the women of their lovers, and never lost herself !’— 


7 ‘i " The Countess of Northumberland, distinguished for her uncommon grace and 

CHEAP LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. beauty, and the blameless tenor of her life—The Duchess of Portsmouth, one 

Now in regular Course of Monthly Publication, of the most absolute of royal favourites, and one of the most striking examples 

Price only 4s. per vol. bound in morocco cloth, of the mischief of female usurpation in political affairs—and the Duchess of 

N)’O AT T r Devonshire, fair, kind, and true, and wedded to a nobleman who, to the valor 

C OLBURN S MODE RN N OV ELISTS. | and bearing of a Paladin of old romance, added the spirit of an ancient 
This Collection will comprise the most sterling and admired Works by the | Roman. 

most distinguished Authors of the last twenty years; and as the Copyrights! « ‘The radiant galaxy of lovely women, whose engraved likenesses are given 

are the exclusive property of Mr.Colburn, they cannot appear in any other col- | in Mrs. Jameson’s splendid Work, may be regarded as a charming supplement 


lection whatsoever. They are now issued at about one-third of the original |¢9 the assemblage of graver personages forming the Collection of Lodge's Por- 
price, and are, in fact, cheaper than the Waverley Novels, being handsomely traits ; whilst the accompanying Memoirs, as sparkling as the fair objects they 








printed in post Svo, at only 4s. per volume, bound in morocco cloth. record, present a concentration of amusement, such as only the private ana 
THE FOLLOWING SETS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: personal part of | can = — - jp er! this eae 
. 1. TREMAINE. . DE VERE: production of art, as illustrating the courtly annals of the period, and len 
Mey L PELHAM. ' | wana — ee author fresh attraction to the memorials left us in the popular pages of Evelyn, Pepys, 
Aprill. The CHELSEA PEN- July 1. GRANBY; by TH. Lister, and Clarendon, must be universally obvious.” —G/obe. ‘ 
SIONERS. Esq. Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
May 1. The DISOWNED; by the | Aug. 1. will appear DEVEREUX; 


Author of ‘ Pelham.’ by the Author of‘ Pelham.’ London : J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lan 


e. 
i : Published Saturd: t the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R, Bentley, New Burlington-street. wane FRANCIS; ‘and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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